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Cotton Mills, Professors and Preachers 


a student of sociology, primar!- 
ly interested in peopie and so0- 
cial processes, [ have attentively 
followed the discussions evoked by 
Bishop Cannon’s “Appeal to Inudus- 
trial Leaders of the South.” 

Just at this time I am also inter- 
ested in the motives which have 
prompted the academicians, 
like the clergy, have generously and 
voluntarily offered Southern indus 
iry the benefit of their opinion and 
their advice I do not mean to be 
factious in this connection when |! 
also steeped in the academic almos- 
phers of two of our largest Eastern 
iniversilies say that I myself see 
many defects in many phases olf our 
present day world, but I haven't the 
means (if [I had the desire) to ap- 
point myself Saviour of the situa- 
Lon nor do l know how to get anys 
organization, or publication, to buy 
my bread while I express my pent 
up egotism in a bout with the capi- 
talists. (The very capitalists, by the 
way, who are the benefactors of the 
colleges and churches from which 
sharp denunciations of the 
capitalistic system. And, just in- 
cidentally, do you recall that mealy 
little war song that carried the 
chorus about “Biting the Hand. that 
Feeds You?” 

No, I haven't any grouch on 
against the capitalistic system which 
has brought all of us more schoo's 
and churches and hospitals and mu- 
seums and playgrounds and free 
libraries and foundations for scien- 
tific research than even Russia (idol 
of “liberal thought’) has been able 
to establish: not to mention the 
wage earners’ automobiles and re- 
frigerators and radios and silk hose 
and life insurance policies that make 
America the .envy of the world. 
Nor do I feel anv condermnation to- 
ward mv protessional 
On the contrary, 


iSSllie 


colleagues. 
there are many of 
them for whom I feel a genuine pity 

not only do they have to let their 
minds function more than forty- 
eight hours a week, often doing 
night work, but they are compelled 
to write books and to produce scien- 
lific articles in order to hold their 
jobs. Some of them even have to 
live in campus houses, actually 
owned bv the college vile pater- 
nalism) or, worse yet, in order to 
be near their work they are literally 
forced to rent apartments exactly 
like dozens of other apartments 
above them, below them, to the right 
of them, to the left of them. with 
not even a square foot of garden or 


By Marjorie A. 
door yard How (they ever 
preserve the least iota of originality 
or self-expression is beyond mys 
comprehension for I havent 
too dumb to beieve everything that 
| have heard or read about the 
deadening monotony of similar vil- 
lage houses—and isn't the underty- 
ing prinerple the same? 

Moreover, I don't think its right, 
or fair or humane to coerce our 
clergy to live in the parochial par- 
sonage, “subject to the usage and 
discipline of the said Methedist 
Church,” and usually. furnished by 
the Women’s Missionary Socrety, or 
the Ladies Aid. Surely ihe clergy 
ought to be given the privilege of 
paving rent to a landlord, and thus 
come into the full dignity and self 
respect of their red blouded man- 
hood. Or, better vet, they ought to 
be encouraged to build their own 
homes, and so get tied down to one 
geographical location. They dont 
know it, of course, but their tree- 
dom to move around from one job 
to another is a perfectly terrible 
economic and social situation. Land- 
lords, for heaven’s sake, organize 
and come to the rescue of these, our 
unenlighlened brethren! 

The method of employing our 
Southern Methodist preachers is ail 
wrong. The preachers ought to be 
allowed to compete for their jebs, 
and io hold them only on sheer 
ment. their salaries are set on a 
standardized scale and sometimes, so 
| have been told, they are not ade- 
quate to support all the children 
that a preacher has. The preach- 
ers ought to organize and bargain 
for their salaries and their jobs. In- 
stead ecclesiastical bureaucracy 
points is finger 


Spate. 


heen 


every four years, 
and the theologue obeys like a pup- 
pel. ‘To be sure if the congregation 
doesn't like the preacher wished off 
on it either for his theological utter- 
ances or his social convictions or his 
economic needs or the way his wife 
dresses or his children act, the Con- 
ference may vank him up, uproot 
friendships, transfer his children 
from one school to another and 
plunge him into the expense and in- 
convenience of moving, all under 
the camouflage of the need for his 


presence and his service in some 
other community. 
What do the preachers§ think 


about it? Well maybe the preach- 
ers aren't exactly trained to think 
for themselves, The General Con- 
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ference (which, like the Uotton- 
Textile Institute, studies costs and 
distribution and new markets under 
slightly different terminology) de- 
crees.that a certain form of service 
be followed, a revival held ever so 
often, special sermons on special 
subjects be preached so many times 
a vear, and an inflexible Organization 
of church activities be set up. The 
discipline, I notice, even sets up a 
system of court trial for preachers 
and laity accused of immorality! To 
build or to borrow a local church 
must seek permission from (the 
Powers. With all this being kow- 
lowed and prayed to for priviieges 
by the lower orders it really is a 
wonder that none of those in high 
authority develop either a superior- 
tv complex or a holier-than-thou al- 
titude. But undoubtedly the liberal 
and democratic spirit which per- 
vades the denominational schools in 
which they have been educated en- 
dows them with a spirit of benign 
tolerance and a wholesome respect 
for the rights and opinions of others. 

I repeat, the clergy should be al- 
lowed to think for itself. A creed is 
essentially the boiled down opinion 
accepted ages past by those ia 
authority. Unthinkable, unbear- 
abie autocracy'! A little while ago 
Il was asked to address a Womens 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
church, South. During the pre-di- 
gested program the members repcal- 
ed the social creed of the Methodist 
church, South: At the colse of tne 
program I told the leader that the 
creed had particularly interested me 
and 1 inquired if it was frequently 
used. “Oh, ves,” she replied, “we 
are supposed: to use it.” I refrained 
from asking what they were sup- 
posed to think about it. 

I have harped on the weaknesses 
of the church organization because, 
as an educator, I do not like Bishop 
Cannon's reference to the mill vil- 
lage school, and I have as much 
right to attack his ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations before the public as he 
has to malign the educational sys- 
fem, the merits of which far out- 
weizh its shortcomings. 

How does Bishop Cannon know that 
in the mill schools the children 
“hear nothing but mill talk day in 
and day out?” Do we think that 
children of six to fifteen years of 
age ialk only of their parent’s occu- 
pation? ‘To be sure, the teachers 
themselves know about nothing but 


ihe mill. feing college graduates, 
and reared in homes of varied inter- 
esits—sometimes being preachers’ 
daughters—reading 
and studvine and traveling, as they 
do, we can't expect them to know 
about anything but the cotton mili. 
In their limited knowledge thev have 
to talk about it constantly, and hang 
every around it. They are 
paid largely by the State and Coun- 
ty, ‘but the mill is their life, their 
iol. Thev rant and rave about iil. 
They adore it. Even the State and 
County Supervisors, to whom they 
are directly responsible, can't break 
this habit. Our poor, circumscribed, 
provincial teachers, ‘most of whom, 
in reality, don't know a cam from a 
gear shafl, and who come to the mill 
village without ever having been in 
a cotton mill. 
However, 
wondertulyys 
KNOW 


professors: 


lesson 


things halance up 
well. If the teachers 
nothing but the mill, 
preachers claim to be educational! 
and industrial experts and the mill 
presidents we are told, sel them- 
selves up as authorities in religious 
matters. Professor Broadus Mitchell 
has accused the mill presidents of 
writing the sermons of the miuil 
preachers, while Bishop Cannon de- 
nies the 


“right of the niill owners 
to regulate the religious activities of 
their Protestant employets,” an al- 
most sounds agerieved because the 
Catholics are excluded from this 
freatment 

Aside from the question of who 
ihe mill owners actually are—a scat- 
lered and a motley horde of small 
stockho'ders in many instances— I 
see nothing amiss in this exchange 
of duties between the mill execu- 
lives and the eclergev. If the clergy 
want power and authority in the in- 
dustrial tield, why not let the mill 
men ns and conduct 
the services? Perhaps the novelty 
do us all eood. nave 
many mill churches and | 
am always impressed with (ha domi- 
mill officials 
attentively drink- 
word uttered by the 
preacher and turning over and over 
in their minds each word of the 
service, and making suggestions 
about the contents of the prayers 
offered by emplovees. Sometimes I 
have even thought, witnessing the 
activity of manufacturers in religi- 
ous fields, that possibly they don’t 
have enough to do to keep them 
busy in their own realm. Anyway, 
they know they will lose nothing 


ine serm 
of this would 
visited 


nating presences of the 
crowds them 


R a | 
| 
| 
| 


bw this busy-body and they may win 
a little something, prestige or fol- 
lowing or notoriety. 


Frankly. and as all intelligen! 
readers are aware, all that | nave 
thus wrilten is JUST PLAIN BUNK. 
(rus! you common sense to dismiss 
it lightiv. However, this critique, 
based on superficial observation, 
surprisingly parallels the kind 0! 
‘hinge that is being said and written 
hv some clergy and professors apout 
industrial conditions in the South. 
And why. in the name ot Common 
Sense. Christianity, Industrial Peace 
and Happiness and Prosperity, does 
the pot gO OF calling ne kettle 
black. when, after all, both pot and 
kettle are pretty good utensils, very 
civilization, and both de- 
to the same end—the ame- 
struggle for ex- 


useful 
signed 
lioration of 


isience, 


Moreover, is there anys 
the present controversy? 
dustrial evolution of the 
should be 

perspect Ye 
it thal we 


need tor 
The m- 
South 
from a iong range 
lest we gel so close to 
lose sight of true values 

in the scrunity of minor pornis, just 
as looking al black tree trunk 
a foot ahead of us we fail to see the 
vastness. the general outimes, the 
color and the beauty of the whole 
forest. On the other hand we may 
stand so far off to look ai the 
that we cannot judge the quality o! 
the timber in tt. I have not been 
so ardent a student of child labor 
that nothing e!se in South- 
ern industry. CGonversely, I have not 


Orie’ 


| Catl Ste 


tried to include ail madus- 
try in a blanket evaluation. The 
cotton mill village is my special 
field. 1 know its merits and its de- 
fects, and econside very 
healthy, natural social organism, 
and I can’t see why so many seli- 
appointed specialists are wild to 


In my eleven experience 
im mill villaewes. and in conversation 
with most of the 


the eft 


vears ol 


manutacturers mm 
foak xH xs(muindser, 

State of South Carolina, I have never 
heard the mill 
permanent desirable insiitution§ to 


village set us as a 


be defended and perpetuated. I 
will stand or tall according to its 
own merits and usefulness, just as 


the Bishops church will Go, in spite 
intelligent people that all aenomina- 
of the conviction of 
tionalism should be wiped out and 
the ehurches merged into a larger, 
richer, varied community of 
religious thought. 


i do not know 
the 
af ec 


how anv one has 
idea that ihe manu- 
from the null village 
There 1s no money init for 


blessime 


ere is no money in il for 
the stockholders, if multiples re 
sponsibilities of operation and maiti- 
lenance, heavy oOvliga- 
Most writers speak 
of paternalism as if it were a lot of 
fun for the pater-famiias, but I 
havent vet seen a mill executive 
though so, any than deans or 
college presidents administer dorm}. 
ory and campus life noncha 
ant ease. Some social®gists have 
claimed that paternalism is a state 
of responsibility under which de 
velop the best of human virtues, 
sympathy g00d Will, pa- 


aildd au'1es 


Wilh 


kindness, 


ism carmned to odious a connation 
lience and paternal love, ete. How- 
ever that may be, I think “paternal!l- 
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in a democratic country lo apply it 
‘fo a mill village organization. “Bene- 
ficence.” it seems to me, Is a better 
term, and if the mill people them- 
selves are the beneficiaries there is 
nothing derogatory in that. There 
is no one of us who has not been, or 
is, a recipient of beneficence some- 
where along the line of his educa- 
tion or his career. In fact a study 
of universal society throught the 


ages indicates that there always 
has been a place for various kinds 0! 
hbeneficence in the affairs of man- 
kind. Just as, indeed, class con- 


sciousness is part of the social set 
up the world over, among savages, 
business men and women, coilege 
students. housewives, debutantes 
and whalt-nots. Class conscrousness Is 


really a very good and comfortabie 


thing. in that it give one [the sense 
of belonging. of feeling at home 
with ones fellow, and free to give 
expression to oneself among those 
who will sympathetically under- 
stand. Class, with elastic boundaries, 


that permits entrance and exit trom 
one class to the other, is to he 
neither condemned nor feared. 


| have been testing the elasticity 
of the class boundaries of the cotton 
mill peopie by finding oul how many 
mechanics, trained nurses, school 
teachers, preachers, clerks, legisla- 
hors, college students and 
graphers got their start in the mill 
village and the mill sehool. I am 
withholding statistics because i 
anvone is really imterested find- 
ing out the truth he can make his 
own investigation with comparative 
ease, and to do so 1s to convince one- 
almost unawares. 


steno- 


seit 


And what of those who remain in 
the industry? Does their manhood, 
or their womanhood need to be in- 
sulted by our pity? Do we need to 
appoint ourselves leaders and 
saviours of people who themselves 
econiribule to the amelioration ol! 
the lives of heathen and orphans” 
Are the mill people so unintelligent 


that we must help them plan and 
spend their family budgets? Can 
they not judge of their own needs 


since God has given them sufficient 
intelligence to get thus far aiong, 
and since the world has, by means of 
other, enabled them to secure more 
of the good things of life than most 
of our grand parents dreamed of, 
Or OUP OWT) paren'is knew ? Do Wwe 
really believe that they are unaware 
of their right to organize in whatso- 
ever kina of a their 
needs? They been slow 
LO promote Organizations, 
and church and, TLannen- 
haum to the contrarry, to enjoy full 
use of their political franchise. 


sociely meets 
have nol 
fraternal 


socielles, 


Can 


we not helheve that they recognize 
that it is a question of common 
sense rather than right that is in- 


volved al present in th 
tion of labor? Can we honestly ad- 
mit that we can do better by the 
milk people and with the mill peo- 
ple, than their employers - have 
done? we sincerely interested 
iT} helping one set of people, or do 
we rather enjov hurting another 
sel? You know il alwavs has been 
fun—and work—to take 
the Grandfather Clock to pieces and 


organiza- 


more less 


strew the parts all over the floor 
than it is to put il back together 
again. And not least important are 
we working with scientific criteria 


or personal prejudices and opinions? 

To every question there are two 
approaches, the theoretical and the 
practical, or the empirical and the 
scientific. Now armchair philoaphy 
about social questions is all right in 
so far as it observes the basic laws 
of social progress, for example, 
gives credence to the laws of homo- 
geniety and hetrogeneily, delves into 
folkways and and keeps. a 
and level head aboul the eco- 
nomics involved in all social change, 
In fact, attention to these 
underlying truths is a very good 
cure for pragmatism. Always the 
mob will feel, but those of us with 
gold tassels on our mortar boards 
or crimson stiles around our necks 
are supposed to think things 
through, and not go off half cocked 
on superticialities, 


Mares 


Serious 


Moreover we make ourselves ridi- 
culous m the whose 
eause we have championed when We 
wrife stuff like this, “the mill own- 
ers buill the mill sehools to save a 
liitle money,” “the diet of the mill 
worker is largely fried food,” (even 
if it were wouldn't he have a righ! 
to it, and may we inquire right here 


eves of those 


al just how many tables of the mill 
people Paul Blanshard has dined, 
and in just what respect he found 
them different form those of other 
southerners Equally ridiculous 
are these assertions: “The sallow 
faces and undernourished, ill clad 
hodies of the workers and their 


children.” “trunks are the most con- 
spicious articles of furniture in the 
mill cottage parlor, “miil superin- 
tendents have no compunction in 
stealing each others workers,” “the 
people of the farms and the towns 
officially dispise the ‘mill hands’ or 
‘lint heads of the villages,” “the first 
necessity of the Southern mill vil- 
lage is a ‘recognized minimum of 
free speech,” (as if we didn’t already 
have two kinds, decent and inde- 
cent! 

We almost wonder if the writer 
has seen the automatic devices 
which govern the machinery when 
he writes of the terrible nervous 
strain under which the worker. Is 
“watching for moving ihreads to 
break. <A pitv one must strain so 
rigidiy io see a machine almost as 
hig as an automobile automatically 
stop! Quotations iike the above 
could be reproduced ad infinitum. 


Now the practical approach to the 


mill village question demands one 
of two things, or both, residence 
within it long enough for the in- 


vestigator fo get the feel of it, so 
intangib'e that it never can be de- 
scribed on paper, and can be gained 
only by active participation in the 
social, religious, athietic and occu- 
pational life of the people. Bul this 
takes lime, and is, perhaps, beneath 
the dignity of the literati (or the 
phosphorescent ignorati If we are 
really interested in finding out the 
truth we can fall back on scientific 
measurement, for sociology really 
does use formulae and yard-sticks, 
and advocate statistics scientifically 
gathered and compiled. 


Supposing we get out our mstru- 
men's of research and get right 
down to doing an honest job. lHierbert 
Spencer was Do novice on. social 
legislation. Cooley knows his stuff 
on social Gliddings is as 
sound as bed rock on social organi- 


Process, 
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zation. Let's see where the inhabi- 
tants of a mill village stand on such 
a premise as this: “If the man !|s 
hecoming ever better as a human 
being, more rational, more sympa- 
thetic, with an ever broadening con- 
sciousness of kind, then whatever 
its apparent defects the social or- 
ranization is sound and efficient.” o 
applying another concept of Gid- 
dings, measure our mill people by 
this: “The development of social 
personalily is measured by the in- 
crease of vitality, of sound and high 
mentality, of mmorality and of so- 
cialiv: by a decrease in tne popula- 
lion of the number of defective, the 
abnormal, the immoral, and of the 
desocialized, the  deindividualized 
and the degraded.” 

And, above all else, let’s not think 
that just because employer and em- 
plovee are functioning harmonious 
ly together, without consultation 
with, us, or without using our own 
particular brand of panacea thal 


they can't be right. Once upon a 
lime, vou reeall, there was an old 
hen who tnsisted upon fostering 
some little ducks. They made her 
very good foster children and 


scratched up a lot of worms for her, 
etc. One days they went in swim- 
ming all by themselves and when 
the old hen what they had done she 
berated them, “why, you're all wet, 
vou ve been in swimminz. Water 
always has drowned and it always 


will, When the right time comes 
I, myself, will teach you how to 
swim. “Buf, said the ducks, “we 


already know how to swim. and we 
haven't got drowned, and we've 
really had a verv good time.” “Im- 
possible,” shricked the old her, “I 
didn't show you how.” 


November Statistics For 
Textile Machinery Exports 


Washington, PD. C.—Statisties on 
domestic exports of textile machin- 
ery from the United States, for No- 


vember, 1927, have just heen 


nounced by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 


They show that 753 circular 
hosiery 


knitting machines, repre- 
senting a value of $337,522, were sold 
to § 6forelgn 
month. 


countries during the 


There were 27! other cireular 
. 
Knitting machines, valued at $125.- 
986, sold; machines and parts, ap- 


proximating 65,802 pounds, valued at 
$119.406: cotton 


spinning and twist- 
ing machines with a capacity of 
160,170 pounds, valued at $29,884: 
cotton looms with a capacity of 


~40,540 pounds, valued at $48,127. and 
other cotton machinery, with a ea- 
pacity of 97,024 pounds, 


Valued af 
m $4. 


German Manufacturers 
Visit America 


Fourteen German clothing manu- 
lacturers who will visit the prinei- 
pal industrial centers of the United 
States during February, ealled at 
the offices of the G fton-Textile In- 
stitute, Ine. 320 Broadway. 

The German manufacturers were 
received by Walker D. Hines, presi- 
dent of the Institute, who explained 
the formation and activities of. the 
organization to them. : 
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Rayon comes into its own 


No longer the Little Orphan Annie 
of the Textiles 


A YON today is. transformed into a yarn adaptable to the most exacting 
woven and knit materialsthat adorn textile use. Strong, yet unusually soft. 
every household, grace every wardrobe Lustre subdued to meet the mode. And, 


. a striking testimony indeed to the most important, uniform and depend- 


development work of such able. as the brand mark 


Du Pont 
Super Extra Yarns are 
truly multi - filament 


manufacturers as du Pont, “du Pont” vouchsafes. 


who by deep research and Discover a leader in tex- 


Denier Filaments 
om. h: 65 26 ile ms fac -andal 
incessant expe riment ave 80) 30 tiie manutacture—andalmost 

created in Du Pont Super 195 50 invariably you disclose a 
; 150 60 
Extra Fine-Filament Rayon 170 60 user of Du Pont Rayon. 
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DU PONT CHEMICAL CONTROL ASSURES DU PONT QUALITY 
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Saco-Lowell To Move Kitson 
Plant 


The directors of Saco-Lowell 
Shops, at a meeting held Wednesday, 
February ist, voted to that 
part of the companys property in 
Lowell, Mass., formerly known as 
fhe Lowell Machine Shop, and to 
consolidate operations im its three 
remaining plants. This 
not affect in any way the operation 
of the Kitson Machine Shop, 
located in Lowell. The great bulk 
of the company’s production 1s cot- 
(on machinery and very little of this 
is made in the plant to be closed 
The consolidation, therefore, will 
cause no disturbance or iterruplion 
of the current production of 
machinery, and in fact 
strengthen the companys ability to 


pos- 


close 


does 


iso 


hen) 


will 


hand'e its business to the best 
sible advantage. 

The company has been operating 
four plants—the Kitson plant, also 
located in Lowell, manutacturing 
opening and pickine machinery; the 


plant at Newton Uppe Fal.s, Mass.., 
producing cards and drawing; the 
plant at Biddeford, manufac 


turing spinning, roving and twisters; 
the Lowell plant, which is to be 
producing a miscellaneous 
group of minor items in the 
pany’s line of cotton machinery, to- 
with Bradford and French 
and spun machinery. 
Closing the Lowell plant will not in- 
ANN with the 
pany s produttion of its line of 
ton machinery. Production of worst- 
ed machmeryv be and 
may be suspended pending the com 
pletion of the program of consolida- 
Lion 


closed. 


gethe 
Silk 


sted 


leriere In com- 


Wily 


red 


\ eonsiderable part of the ma- 
chinery in .the Lowell plant, com- 
prising the best and most modern 
tools, will be transferred to the ae 


live plants, thus adding to the econ- 
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omy and efficiency of their opera- 
lions, and insuring the maintenance 
of the company’s well-known high 
standard of quality and production 
in.its product 

The ecaleulations made by the 
management, based upon very 
thorough survey of the company’s 
pants and facilities, indicate clearly 
that large and permanent savings 
will result from this -program of! 
consolidation and that the com- 
pany's ability to handle a large vol- 
ume of business in an efficient and 


economical way will be greatly 
strengthened. 
The company has a very strong 


current asset position today and ts 
easily able to finance its proposed 
consolidation program without any 
strain on its cash which 
are ample. It is confidently expected 
that operations during the first year 
following the completion of consoli- 
dation will reflect savings in excess 
of the cost of consolidation, and 
these savings will continue in even 
larger amounts in subsequent years 


resources, 


with great advantage to the com- 
pany's operating results. 

The closing of the Lowell plant 
will be carried out .in a carefully 


planned and orderly manner, thus 
avoiding an ydisturbance in current 
operations and securing the _ best 
practicable utilization of the: re- 
sources and personnel of the Low- 
ell plant in the other plants of the 
Company. 


Three Association Divisions 
To Meet 


Three of the Divisions of the 
Southern ‘Textile Association will 
meet within the next several weeks, 
Secretary Gregg announces: 

Weavers’ Division. 

The Weavers’ Division will 
on Wednesday. February 
Clemson College. S. C. 


nieet 
2? nd, 


L. L. Brown is General Chairman 
of the Weavers’ Division, and he 
states that at this meeting, in addi- 
tion to the discussions on plain 
weaving there will be a session on 


fancy weaving. 
W. A. Black, superintendent of 
Beaumont Manufacturing Company, 


Spartanburg, will lead the discussion 
in the Plain Weavers’ Section, while 
EK. A. Franks, superintendent, Dun- 
ean Mills, Greenville, 8S. C., will lead 
the discussion in the Fancy Section. 

The weavers’ meetings which the 
Association has held have been very 
profitable to all those who have at- 
tended them, and officials are ex- 
tremely anxious that as many as 
many as possible can attend the 
meeting at Clemson College, 
Wednesday, February 22nd. 

Alabama-Mississippi- Louisiana 

Division 

O. G. Murphy, superintendent, 
Shawmut Mill Division, West Point 
Manufacturing Company, Shawmut, 
Ala., and Chairman of the Alabama- 
Mississippi-Louisiana Division of 
the Southern Textile Association, 
announces the firs! meeting of this 


new division for Tuesday, March 
i3th, Tutwiler Holel, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


It is hoped that every cotton mill 
superintendent, manager and as 
many overseers as possible from the 


sections making up this Division 
will attend its first meeting. Mr. 
(;rege- states. 

“This division will mean consid- 


erable to the operating executives, 
as well as to the mills they repre- 
sent, so please begin making your 
plans now to attend this important 
meeting,” he says. 

Dyers’, Finishers’ and Bleachers’ 

Division. 

Paul F. Haddock, Southern repre- 
sentative of A. Klipstein & Co, 
states that the spring meeting of the 
Dvers’, Finishers’ and Bleachers’ Di- 
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vision will hold its meeting on 
Saturday, March 17th at the South- 
ern Manufacturers’ Club, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

While the exact program for this 
meeting is not ready to be announc- 
ml as yet, it is expected that this 
is going to be a most interesting and 
profitable meeting and a large altten- 
dance is expected 

Master Mechanics’ Division 
Postponed. 


Owing to the vast amount of work 
at the plant coming under H. H. 
ller’s supervision, it has peen decia- 
ed that it would be better to post- 
pone the meeting of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Division scheduled for 
March 2ist at Charlotte, N. C., until 
early May. 

Mr. lier-is chairman of the Master 
Mechanics’ Division, and the post- 
ponement of the meeting until! early 
Mav wil give him time to prepare 
for his meeting. 

All of these meetings are of vast 
importance not only to the men 
themselves but to their respective 
plants, and. it is hoped that every 
mill superintendent and manager 
will take it upon himself to see that 
his plant is represented at these 
various meetings. 

Riverside and Dan River Co. Has 

$1,600,000 Net Earnings. 

Danville, Va.—The Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mill company, in- 
corporated, at its annual stockhold- 
ers meeting held here, heard a re- 
port of R. A. Schoolfield, chairman 
of the board; which showed total 
earnings, including dividends, of &4.,- 
600,000 or approximately $400,000 
more than last year. The report dis- 
cussed the complexities of the cotton 
goods market in which a slight im- 
provement is seen. 

The same directors were re-elect- 
ed. Later the board re-elected H. R. 
Fitzgerald, president, 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and ecar- 
ries the weight into cloth. 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8S. C. 


running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


It means good 
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Some of 


Customers 


rote [his Advertisement 


for 


D&M 


Special Tallow 


For they’re the authors of the letters from which these extracts are taken: 


66 


In reference to the D. & M. Special Tallow that you have been 
furnishing us for sizing warps, will say that your materials have 
been entirely satisfactory in every way anda we have obtained 
splendid results from the use of same. We have found quite an 
improvement in the running of Our weaving since using your 
products. 


The reason I have so persistently used D. & M. Compound 
during the past six or seven years, is on account of its uniformity 
and constancy in duplicating warp after warp, correctly dressed 
and production increased 


This tallow was furnished to us by you on our request, for a 
pure sizing tallow 100 per cent tats, allowing us to put in what- 
ever amounts of starch and water was necessary. We have been 
satisfied that it was tundamentally and technically the correct 
product to use for sizing warps and believe we have effected con- 
siderable economy by the use of same. 


During the time that we have been using D. & M. Tallow we 
have not only been able to make a more uniform size with result- 
ing improvement in our weaving, but we have also shown by 
careful check a great saving in loom harness. 

We feel that D. & M. Tallow is at this time one of our greatest 
manufacturing assets 


I have been running eight slashers in day time and eight at 
night-for the past ten months. We have been getting extra good 
results, in fact, the boys all like the D. & M. Special Tailow 
They say that it is the best that they have used and we have used 
many, many kinds. We expect to continue to use it right along 


After experimenting with various other compounds we have 
adopted D. & M. Tallow as being the most uniform and reliable 
tallow procurable. 

We have had the entire run of the Mill on D. & M. Tallow tor 
the past year, and have never had any occasion to find fault with 
it. 


Since our adoption of D. & M. Tallow some nine months ago 
we have been highly grateful to note a great improvement in the 
sizing of our warps with a consequent increise in production 

We do not know of any other one thing which has been of 
more direct benefit to us in the general improvement of the weav 
ing and the quality of our cloth. 


Our production is better and sizing more satisiactory, and the 
general run of weaving is making less seconds than ever betore 
We do not see how any product could be more satisfactory in 
regards to its uniformity and purity and we can not speak too 
highly of it or of the results which have been obtained through 
its use. 


Our Other Products Include: 


D & M Finishing Paste Extra 


For Ginghams, Chambrays, Etc. 


Special Materials 
For Rayon Filled Goods or Goods That Are Part Rayon 


Compan 


Office and Plant 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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A new yarn cleaner 


to police your winders 


SLUBS ... knots ... bunches—let them try to wiggle through 
this improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. Let them try to squirm 


between its small, vibrating blades. Absolutely useless! 
This little “policeman of the winder” nabs every piece the in- 
stant it appears ... banishes it into the cup-like receptacle 
that’s slung under each cleaner. That’s a new feature—this 
individual waste can. Anda row of them can be emptied more 
quickly, more easily than a trough serving a line of working 
cleaners ... Examine the cleaner, itself. You'll find it keeps 
the same line-up of flexible blades. You'll find it’s built strong- 
er... that its stationary parts are simpler. And this simpli- 
fied layout makes possible a reduction in the price of this new 
Eclipse... May we send you quotations and a cleaner for trial 


on your winder or spooler? Write us. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Ine. 
Makers of the Eclipse-Van Ness Random Dyer 


Elmira, N. Y. 
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Manufacturing Chambray 


By Colombo 


It is probably time to take up the 
discussion of the manufacture 0! 


this cloth because more effort 1s 
heing made to manufacture this 
cloth cheaper than probably any 
other. Attempts are being made to 


iron out the expensive 
of finishing, and high 
dveing particulars. In the 
pas! there have been profits inad 
on this cloth, but today to success- 
fully manufacture chambrayvs under 
present speed, if 


proc 
ihe high cost 


cos 


competition musi 
he made right. 

Chambray is a light weight, single 
cloth fabric, that is always woven 
with a plain weave and always has 
a white selvedge. It is a staple ftab- 
ric of many standing, being 
next in the line of cotton goods atte: 


Vears 


the hetter erades of gingham In 
effect it. is a cloth having bul one 


eolor in the warp, and 
a white filling, this 
production a 
white filling having the ehance ol 
eliminat:ng any harshness of warp 
color in the cloth. 

Chambrayv is 


woven wilh 
combination 


eotid efleet, the 


composed of vole 


wap and one filling, either all col- 
fon, cotton and silk or ail silk. I 
is made. twenty-seven to thirty 


inches wide and of 30/1 cotton warp 


lo 60/1 silk. the count of the varn 
being governed by the weight per 
vard desired. The weight per fin- 
ished vard is 2 to 3'6 inches. Good 


colors for 
brown, 
green. 
This fabric is woven on any and 
ail plain looms that will weave 
other lieht weight cloths, the light- 
est running heing the best 
on aceount of being easier on the 
line warp varns employed. 
(Chambray when made of cotton 
warp and filling, received a regular 
gingham finish, and the loom width 
restored [0 the goods during 
the finishing by the 
leniering. 


warp are navy blue, dark 
pink, lavender, black, and 


looms 


Cath De 


Tentering. of eourse. 


means runnine the roods over a 
machine, fitted underneath with a 


series oO: cOolls of steam pipe; the 
lop of the.machine is fitted with an 
chain. This chain has a 
row of steel needles standing erect 
upon its face, These chains are ad- 
justable. This permits of altering 
the space hetween the chains, ine 


diea beme to set the chains the 
width desired and as the machine 
runs, pass the needles’ through 
either selvedge, and the cloth is 


stretched to the width desired. 
The chambray finish, is, first run 

it through the sprinkler, then 

through a solution of warm size. to 


stiffen the fabric. After the sizing, 
goods are tentered, to widen and 
partly dry them, then run through 


the cylinders to complete drying 
and last run through the calenders 
lo remove wrinkles and to produce 
smooth, evenly ironed cloth. 

The required machines to make 
chambray are considered for fine 
work. For this class of goods a 1% 
(O 1% inch staple cotton is used. 
Mixings should be large so that the 
varn will always be as uniform as 
possible. 

Affer being 
breaker, the 


run through the bale 
cotton should pass 


process of 


and two pro- 
The speed oi the 


through an 
cesses of picking, 
heater should be about 1050 revo- 
lutions per minute, fan. about 3d0 
revolutions per minute, and be sure 
to keep the hopper on this machine 
at least three-fourths full of cotton 
all the time that the machine is 
working. The speed of a two blade 
beater al the breaker should be 
about 1500 revolutions per minule 
and the speed of the fan about 1400 
revolutions per minute. The lap al 
this machine weighs 16 ounces to 
the vard or about 40 pounds for the 
total weight of lap. The speed of 
the beater at the finisher shouid be 


opener 


about 1450 revolutions per minute 
and the fan 1100 revolutions per 
minute, the weight of the lap, 14 


ounces, the total weight of the lap 
heing 39 pounds. 

The draft of the cards should be 
approximately 100 and the speed of 
the licker-in 300 revolutions per 
minute. The wire for the cards 
should be, number 34 on cyliuder 
and number 35 on doffer and flats. 
The should be cleaned thor- 
oughiv at twice each day and 
‘he front should be cleaned at least 
more; the strips should be 
collected four times each day, for if 
this is not done the strips are apt 
to eef under the comb and onto the 
flats. 

Three processes’ ol drawing 
should be used on this class of 
goods, the speed of the front roll of 
the first drawing should be about 
100 revolutions per minute and the 
weight of the sliver at the finisher 
drawing should be 72 grains per 
vard, this is, to carry out the draft, 
thal we have been using. A good 
setting for the rolls would be as 


Caras 


least 


iwice 


follows, for 1% inch staple; 1% 
inches petween front and. second: 


rolis, 154 inches between second and 
third rolls and 1% inches between 
third and back rolls. The slubber 
roll settin should be approximately 
as follows: front to middle, 1% 
inches, middle to back, 1% inches. 
The slubber makes the sliver into 
55 hank roving. The hank roving 
at the ftirst intermediate, 2.00 and 
fine frame, 6.00. 

The 6.00 hank roving is taken to 
the spinning room and spun inte’ 30s 
varn. To do this, the following is 
given as the equipped frame. 
For filling for yarn most any 
high grade spindle may be used and 
good resuits obtained: the gauge of 
lrame, 2% 


30s 


inches; diameter of ring, 
i% inches: length of traverse, 6 
inches; and twist per imech 19.13 


inches. lor 30's warp yarn, gauze 
of frame 2% inches: diameter oi 
ring, 156 inches, length of traverse. 
6% inches; twist per inch 26.02. 

A good sizé formula for chambray 
and one that is being successfulls 
used at this time is as follows: 
water, 100 gallons: corn starch, 55 
pounds; dextrine, 10 pounds, cal- 
clum gum, 30 pounds, tallow, 3 
pounds; turpentine, gill. Bou 
thirty-five minutés. 

When a plant takes on a new and 
different line of manufacture, as is 
the case of necessity at most mills 
today, it is well to look into the pro- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Fabrics made from 


CELANESE brand Yarns 


are unsurpassed for 
{1} 


Touch and appearance 


[2] 
Hygienic qualities Durability 


They are easily laundered without rubbing or scrubbing. 

Impurities disappear immediately with soap—even in cold 

water. Dry in no time. Do not shrink nor stretch. Keep 
their shape perfectly. Colors are fast. 


They feel cozy— Summer, Winter —in all weathers. 


CELANESE fabrics are being featured by leading shops— in all 
styles —from the sheerest Voiles to the richest Damasks —for gar- 
np By ments and draperies — unrivalled in beauty and other qualities. 


CELANESE 


BRAND. Par. ofr 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 1116 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston 166 West Jackson Blvd... Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate it» brands of yarns. fabrics, garments. etc. 
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MACHINERY 


WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cotton Opening Machinery 
INCLUDING THE 


IMPROVED CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 


The superior cleaning qualities of this type of Opener, 
for working medium and low-grade cottons, have been 
recognized by many of the leading cotton manufacturers 
in this country. 


In this machine, the fibre is not subjected to the harsh 
treatment of beating from the Feed Rolls, and a larger 
percentage of foreign matter is removed from the cotton 
than by other methods. 


Installations can be made with one, two or three 


Crightons in a line. 


We build these machines with Spiral Gear, Direct Belt 
or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and List of Users 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Finishing Rayon Fabrics’ 


MVUHE finishing of artificial silk fab- 
rics covers a wide field, and 
much of the work the finisher is 
called upon to perform arises from 
imperfect dyeing, therefore it will 
perhaps be interesting briefly to re- 
view some of the machines which 
have recently been put upon the 
market specially designed for this 
purpose. The writer of a_well- 
known text book on the subject of 
Dyeing and Finishing has very 
aptly described the finisher as the 
medico of the textile trades. He is 
called upon to diagnose the origin 
of faults and imperfections resulting 
from lack of experience or negli- 
gence, and is required not on.v to 
prescribe the remedy, but also suec- 
cessfully to effect the cure. At the 
present time, firms vie with each 
other in placing upon the market 
new and original designs and effects 
which depend almost entirely upon 
the dyer and finisher for satisfac- 
tory results. Many finishers in this 
country who have been accustomed 
to the dyeing and finishing of cotton 
piece goods are apparently strug- 
giing to obtain the desired results 
on artificial silk fabrics with ma- 
chinery and plant originally design- 
ed for cotton goods; naturally, this 
is only partially successful, as the 
vast range of fancy fabri¢s now be- 
ing produced calls for most careful 
handling, and taxes the ingenuity 
and resource of the dyer and fin- 
isher to the utmost. Machinery de 
siened for use on cotton goods, if 
employed on artificial silk fabrics, 
produces a “flattening” or “deaden- 
ing’ effect, which is most injurious 
lo the delicate fibres interwoven in 
fancy cloths. Perhaps this will be 
the better understood when it is 
mentioned that a large firm of man- 
ufacturers engaged in this business 
are at the present time placing con- 
tracts for the dyeing and finishing 
of their fabrics with Macclesfield 
and Leek firms at a higher rate than 
is quoted by Lancashire firms of 
dyers and finishers for the same 
They find that machinery 
originally designed for natural silk 
goods produces a much better result, 
both as regards color and finish, 
than is possible with the type of 
machines used for cotton goods. 
Within the last few months, rapid 
strides have been made by textile 
engineers in evolving machines and 
plant especially applicable to artifi- 
cial silk mixtures. It has been found 
that dyeing in the rope form over 
wince machines of various designs 
is frequentiy the cause of uneven 
dyeing, therefore machine designers 
have concentrated on perfecting ma- 
chines for dyeing at full width. 
Some of these machines have been 
extremely successful where vat col- 
ors are being used; in this form of 
machine the small diameter rollers 
usually employed during immersion 
of the fabric have bee nentirely 
eliminated, and the machine si so 
arranged mechanically as to be 
practically tensionless, thus avoid- 
ing the tendency to crease or pucker 
when passing through the dyebath. 
It has also been found advantageous 


goods. 


*Abstract of paper read before the Scot- 
tish Section of the Textile Institute, at 
Edinburgh, by A. H. Rocke. 


for the fabric in its progress through 
the dye liquor to enter vertically in 
the first instance, means being pro- 
vided to prevent the lighter and 
more delicate fabrics from balloon- 
ing. 


Passing on to the finishing depart- 
ment proper, it is of interest to note 
that a patent multiple finishing ma- 
chine has recently appeared, design- 
ed somewhat on the lines of the 
well-known “Palmer” finishing ma- 
chine for natural. silks. The ma- 
chine in question is in reality a 
combination of a rotary hot press 
and. light friction calendar, and it 
includes a mechanical arrangement! 
for keeping the fabric at full width. 
Perhaps the most novel feature of 
this machine is its mobility, afford- 
ing a much-needed and valuable tool 
in the hands of a- resourceful and 
ingenious manipulator. The machine 
is under immediate and perfect con- 
trol, the calendering attachment 
heing so designed that it can be 
brought into operation in varying 
degrees from zero to maximum. 
This is the case with the hotpress 
part of the. machine. These two 
important functions of the machine 
can be so applied as to produce the 
required effect visualized in the 
mind of the operator, being capable 
of ready adjustment to give a greal- 
er or lesser amount of hot pressing, 
as may be necessary, the same ap- 
plying ta the calender. The machine 
also possesses the qualification of 
“breaking” or “mellowing,” and con- 
tains a peculiarly constructed steam 
chest, of original form and design, 
which is extremely valuable in en- 
hancing and bringing out broeades, 
figured goods or stripes, It is highly 
important that fabrics should be 
thoroughly. conditioned before en- 
tering this machine. . Finishers gen- 
erally are keenly alive to the ex- 
treme value of “conditioning” in all 
calendar work. For this purpose a 
machine has recently been intro- 
duced described as an atomizing 
machine, which is so designed that 
any degree -of moisture from the 
minutest vapor imaginable to a 
heavy shower can be applied with 
absolute uniformity across the en- 
fire width of the piece. A figured 
dial registers the exact amount of 
water applied and hy this means the 
finisher, having ascertained exactly 
wha tiwll best suit his purpose for 
a particular finish, is always able 
afterwards to eget the identical 
amount of conditioning. Many cal- 
ender effects are marred by the use 
of the almost obsolete damping ma- 
chine, in which the bristle or copper 
brush is employed. 

Much more rapid progress could 
be made in this, as in many other 
directions, if less reticence were dis- 
played by practical dyers and fin- 
ishers. Valuable time is lost in 
experimenting in cases where the 
same ground is being covered: this 
could be saved by an interchange of 
ideas amongst the men concerned. 
Engineers, generally speaking, are 
always ready to co-operate with 
practical dyers and finishers in 
evolving machines for any partic- 
ular purpose, and gladly welcome 
suggestions leading to that end. The 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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mpractical, yes, 
but Houghton DOES it in the 
lubrication of textile machinery with 
Houghton’s Absorbed Oil 
The following interesting paragraph appeared in an edito- 
rial in the December, 1927, number of The Railroad Herald: | 
‘Buried in the archives of the United States Patent / 
Office there is a scheme—a patent, if you please— 
for injecting a thin film of oil between the outside 
hull of a boat and the water, the idea being to 
minimize the friction of the waves and accelerate 
the speed of the steamer. This patent was taken : L Yo 
out in the name of a great inventor, evidently with i IN \ 
the best of intentions, but on account of its utter : 
impracticability was never put to use.”’ / in 
It is a fact that the kind of paint used on ing value. This is the o:l that SLIPS. It | 
the hull of a boat has much to do with the reduces friction to the very minimum. And it : 
power required to propel the boat. The DOESN’T LEAK OUT because it is ab- 
smoother the surface of the hull, the better. sorbed in the film oil. Ia other words, it 
So with the right kind of oil interposed RATS FUE. 
between the water. and the hest paint obtain- You therefore have in Houghton’s Absorbed 
able there is no question but that friction Oils an ideal lubricant. Put it on the bearings 
would be still further reduced. and it stays there. It saves power. It saves 
In the lubricating of machinery Houghton oil, It costs less per year than other oils. It 
DOES this very thing with Houghton’s Ab- protects textile products against oil stains 
sorbed Oils which are made up of TWO oils because there is no dripping or splattering. 
a film oil and a lubricating oil. Wouldn’t you like to have PROOF? 
The film oil prevents metal to metal con- Wouldn't you like to have a Houghton Man 
tact. Metallic contact is undesirable because call to explain in detail the merits of these f : 
WUUUL it causes friction and wear. In this film oil remarkable Absorbed Oils? He'll gladly do it, JUL ' 
x is interposed anc ther oil of very high lubricat- and without the least obligation. 
ATLANTA, GA. NORTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO,NC. 


BALTIMORE,MD. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 


RICHMOND,VA. ST.LOUIS, MO. HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


“AND ALL OVER THE WORLD” 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Practica 


| Discussions By Practical Men 


Cone Belts. : has 60 ends of warp per inch, there 
The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile will be 2400 warp ends in the full 
Kditor: : Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking width of the piece not considering 
« information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other in cul 
ihe best cone be Or be cloth on a bias so as to have 
eee act nD K fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 2400 fillings in the strip cut, divide 


Rias Cloth. 


Kditor: 
How 158 
bias? 


cloth cut on a pertlect 


Bias. 
Loss of Weight When Napping. 


Kaditor: 

When napping goods 30 inches 
wide, and six yards to the pound, 
how much will they gain in vardage, 
how much will they lose In 
weicht? How much of this toss can 
be made up in finishing, and will 
they gain in yardage? 


Mir. 


Answer to Carder 


“Carder” asks for discussions on 
the trouble he is having with cotton 


drepping between feed-plate and 
iicker-in. Some times oil sprayed 
coton helps this. Nemo. 


Answer to Texas. 


Kditor: 

Texas asks “How are common 
drills drawn-in and reeded?” I do 
not know just what “Texas” calls 
eommon drills. but the 45 degree, 


three harness drill is the simplest, 
and if this is what he means, he will 
find that they are usually drawn-10 
two, three, and three ends to 
dent m reed. Kx-Weaver. 


Answer to 8S. C. 


Editor: 


“S. C.” asks how to prevent thin 
places in warp yarns. He may have 
as well asked some one to teach him 
to play a piano. Whole books have 
heen written on this. subject, and 
many men have spent a large part 
of their lives learning how to make 


even yarn. I suggest that “S. C.” 
spend four years in a textile col- 
lege, then get about fifteen years 
practical experience in yarn mak- 
rend all the trade Papers, 


tend the meetings of the Southern 
lextile Association for a few years. 
Yarn Maker. 
Answer to Ark. 


Kaditor: 

“Ark.” wants to know if he will 
need a 40-inch loom to weave 36- 
inch fabric. Different loom makers 


have different systems for specify- 


ing the loom width Some loom 
makers give the width of the loom 
as the fabric it will weave, and 


others give the width of the loom 
as the reed space. A loom with 40- 
inch reed space is necessary to 
weave a 36-inch fabric. 

Old Weaver. 


The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 
| The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week 
De not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it-—Editor. 


Answer to Spinner. 


Editor: 


“Spinner” in the issue of Feb 2nd. 
asks for opinions as to the best way 
to keep extra top rolls in spinning. 
My idea is to give each section man 
a locker with racks that hold the 
rolls without resting on the leather. 

Another Spinner. 
Night Production. 


asked in the Practical 
Discussion Department if any mills 
got as rood production on the night 
shift as on the day shift. We get a 
little more production on the night 
shift. This is due to the fact that 
we do all the. card grinding, over- 
hauling, and changing styles, and a 
greater part of the cleaning on the 
day shift. Night & Day. 


someone 


Answer to C. M. S. 


Editor: 


C. M. S has asked to be informed 
with reference to leather covered 
rolls. How should the dot or arrow 
be placed with reference to the laps 
so as to properly direct the user of 
the rolls. The proper rule is to have 
the lap run tails. The dot, arrow 
or mark if any kind should come 
first. That is, holding of the rol! 
in the hand and looking down onto 
the roll as it is being laid into place, 
ithe dot should be between the per- 
son and the lap seam. And as one 
looks at the lap seam, it should be 
the feather edge of the seam that is 
pointing toward the person. Now, 
as the roll revolves on the steel roll, 
the seam will pass on the steel roll 
first and run tails or feather edge 
pointing away from the person, and 
the dot will come last from under 
as if passes over the steel roll. So 
at the bottom the seam will! be hbe- 
tween the person and the dol or ar- 
row. 

With reference to how many rolls 
should be consumed per frame per 
week with %-inch staple cotton on 
12-1 to 18-1 hosiery yarns, for 55 
hours per week. The answer is 6 
rolls per frame of 224 spindles per 
week, or one per frame per day. 

Expert. 
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Answer to Dixie. 
Editor: 

Responding to Dixie’s inquiry with 
reference to the rule wanted for 
working out the pitch of a hevel 
gear. The working pitch or pitch 
diameter of any bevel gear is found 
in the same way that it is found 
for a spur gear excepting that with 
bevel gears, as with mitre gears, the 
measurements are taken at the back 


or at the largest diameter of. the 
gear. To find the pitch diameter, 
let us suppose that the distance 


from the center of a tooth straight 
across the back of the gear to the 
center of the tooth on the opposite 
side is four (4) inches, and that there 
are 48 teeth in the gear. The four 
inches would represent the working 
pitch or pitch diameter. Now the 
rule to find the working pitch of 
teeth is to divide the total number 
of the teeth in the gear by the pitch 
diameter thus: 48+4 = 12 pitch. 
When two gears operate and are 
meshed at right angle they are call- 
ed mitre gears. 

In all bevel gears, whether mitre 
or bevel gears of any angle, the lines 
running parallel with the face of the 
teeth, bottom of the teeth, and the 
centre of the teeth from both gears 
will mest at one common point of 
intersection. Mechanic. 


Answer to Texas. 


Editor: 


How are common drills. drawn-in 
and reeded. Common driils are 
made with three (3) harnesses. The 
warp ends are drawn-in straight 
drawing-in plan or in the order of 
one, two and three front to back. be- 
ginning at the left hand side of the 
warp. The reeding plan is three 
ends in a dent. Weaver. 

Answer to Cutter. 


Editor: 

Cutter wants to know how to cut 
cloth on the bias, and have so many 
warp ends as filling ends in 
strip, when the warp ends and the 
filling picks differ per inch. 

The, proper way to proceed is as 
follows: Suppose the cloth is 40- 
inch wide and has 60 ends per inch 
and 80 picks per inch. 

As the.cloth is 40-inch wide and 


each 


2400 by the 80 picks to get the length 
of the cloth which will contain 2400 
ends 2400+80 = 30 inches. Now 
measure a piece of this 40-inch 
cloth 30 inches long, and cut it from 
one corner to the opposile corner 
and the problem will be solved. 


Answer to Spinner. 


Editor: 

In answer to Spinner regarding 
his question as to what ts the bes! 
way fo handle the spare roll prob- 
lem mm a spinning room. 

In my spinning room, I give: each 
spinner five (5) newly covered rolls 
daily to cover worn-out ones. And 
for the safe-keeping of these rolls, I 
have had placed at the end of each 
frame a hlock of wood about 
fool lonz and two inches square. 
Into this block, I bored several 
holes into which I can place and 
stand the roll on end. This exposes 
over one-half of each roll to view. 
Now, in passing through the toom, 
I can tell at a glance exactly the 
condition of my roll supply for eaca 
hand. This system prevents the loss 
of rolls, or of having them get into 
the waste boxes. Also the spinners 
aiways know where their spare rolis 
are. Overseer. 


Ore 


Answer to Ark. 
KIeditor’ 

What is the relation of loom width 
lo cloth width? Should I buy a 36- 
mch loom to weave 36-inch cloth or 
a 40-inch loom? I consider the above 
questions very interesting: because 
thers difference in the relalion- 
ship between the nominal loom 
width and the specified cloth width. 

For example, there is one make 
upon which cloch can be 
woven two inches wider than what 
the makers called the width of the 
loom, That is, on them 40-inch 
loom, s0-called, cloth ean be woven 
4 If is very importart 


Is 


Ol looms 


i2 inches wide. 
when buying looms, to find out just 
whal is meant by what the loom 
maker gauges the width of his loom. 
It does make a big difference as to 
whether a 30-inch loom means that 
cloth only 28 inches wide can be 
woven en it, or 30 inches wide. ete. 

Most are gauged in width 
by the distance between swords. 
But this not mean that cloth 
can be woven as wide as the given 
width of such looms. It makes a 
Miference as to whether there are 
one or (wo filling fork stop motions. 
On same looms, the crank shaft in- 
terferes with the given width of the 
loom. Again, there is another im- 
portant matter to be considered. I 
also makes a difference about the 
kind of goods which are to he wov- 
en, because while, some goods will 


does 
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come off of the loom, say lwo inches 
narrower than the width in the reed, 
another kind of cloth may shrink 
four or more inches from the width 
in the reed. W caver. 
Answer to Roving. 

Editor: 

In the Southern 
issue of Feb. 2nd, 
he can gain in 


Textile Bulletin 
“Roving asks il 
production by run- 
ning his frames faster than stand- 
ard speed, This question can be 
answered accurately only by one fa- 
miliar with all the conditions of that 
particular jib. If the cotton is good, 
the machines in good shape, and the 
help above the average, it is some- 
limes possible to increase the pro- 
duction by increasing speed. If the 
colton is not suitable for the class of 
goods being made, if the machines 
are badly worn, or if the help is not 
up to the average, increased speed 
might reduce the production. I 
suggest that “Roving” speed up one 
sel of frames and keep an accurate 
record of the results for a few 
weeks, and then he will have in- 
formation that will enable him to de- 
cide the question. 

Blank. 


“Pick Your New Mills” 


Clover, S. CG. “Tt is a fact that tex- 
tile manufacturing in the East is in 
a very bad way, and many of the 
grealeslL mill men of that section 
are having the hardest kind of a 
time,” said John W. Wood, multi- 
millionaire mill man of Stoughton, 
Mass., alt the annual! business meet- 
ing of the Clover Community Club 
here. 

“The South, and especially this 
Piedmont section doesn't need all 
these Northern mills that are try- 
ing to locate down here, and is im the 
position to piek what it wants, and 
not to take anything tiat comes 
along,” continued Mr. Wood. He 
added enlightening facts concerning 
the depression that is occurring 
through the East as regards textiles, 
and said that only these mills that 
had the bes! management were do- 
ing any good. 

Mr. Wood, who at the age of 18 
could not read or write, and whose 
struggle to success has been mark- 
ed by hard and unflagging work 
every day of his life, told a gripping 
and dramtic story of his life before 
the citizens of Clover. He told this 
story simply, bu! behind it was 
the power of will and determination 
that made a boy, born of poor par- 
ents in Manchester, England, com: 
to be known as one of the most able 
textile executives of New England 

He is now president and chief 
owner of the John W. Wood Elistic 
Web Company, of Stoughton, a miil 
worth about three million dollars 
which specializes in elastic web for 
garments. Mr. Wood had visited 
Clover several times before, and this 
lime is prospecting over this par! 
of the country with respect to fur- 
ther business down this way. 

In respect to the mergers and 
combines of mills now the chief talk 
in textile circles, Mr. Wood said, 
“Don't be influenced by fortune 
hunters up East who want to bor- 
row local money to start up opera- 
tion again. They are out for all they 
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“an get. And as for your Piedmont 
section in through here, you are 
centrally located and -can demand 
what vou want. You have all ad- 
vantages over us. 

As a mill man, if hurts me to see 
ihe condition of some of those mills 
in the Bast. Idle machinery and 
workers. Buildings going down and 
being stripped of machinery for re- 
moval to the South or somewhere 
else, Those great Amoskeag Mills, 
stretching a mile along the Merr'- 
mac river, are losing millions ol! 
dollars a year. Yet, another mill, 
down the river, through good man- 
agement, has managed to get along 
all right. 

“What is needed down here 1s 
more diversification in textiles. I! 
believe rayon is the coming fabric, 
and I should advise a young man to 
study it and its possibilities. And 
what .better place than the South 
to observe cotton mills and to see 
them grow. I am a Massachusetts 
man, but I love the South, and have 
traveled much down here. In those 
travels I have seen the great possi- 
bilities and I know them.’ 

Mr. Wood said he wa. born in 
Manchester, England, and at the age 
of four weeks, his mother, who was 
a colton mill worker, took him along 
with her in the mill. His father 
came over to this country, then sent 
for his family, when Mr. Wood was 
live vears of age. At the age oi 16, 
Mr. Wood was the sole suppori of 
his mother and six brothers and 
ters. He worked in several Lowel’, 
Mass. mills and gradually rose from 
one posilion to another. At 18 he 
started to attending night school and 
learned what he coud. For a star! 
in textile manufacturing, he pought 
one small loom and from that he 
buill up a magnificient business by 
his own initiative and persistency. 

Mr. Wood descr bed 
and determination to succeea in 
spite of obstacles as the greatest 
things in life. “With the ability to 
concentrate on some good, worth- 
while plan, and with average abili- 
tv of brains, any man can succeed, 
and any successful man wii tell vou 
so. I don't believe all this bunk 
about luck and other things that a 
lot of people say cause success—il's 
all in hard work and sticking to it.” 

L.. |. Hardin, president of the club 
since its organization, had his “do 
not choose to run ‘statement com 
pletely overwhelmed, and 
unanimously ushered into 
with the approval of all. 


hard work 


Ollice 


Mr. Beamgucrd was re-elected 
vice-president, and the other ofti- 
cers, consisting of W. Lee Stroupe, 
treasurer, were a’so re-elected. 
H. Jackson was elected on the exe- 
cutive board to succeed A. M. Suggs. 
and by a motion passed py the ciub, 
four new names—i. Hambright, 
J. Fitch Pursley. T. B. Cooper, and 
Herbert Smith—were elected to the 
executive board, making the lotat 
number of its members eigit instead 
of four. 

Mr. Hardin reed an interesting ac- 
eount of the founding of Clover's 
first eotton mill in May, 1889, and 
read out the name of the 96 per- 
who courageously started a 
mill at such a depressed time as 
that. He said that several of the 
original founders were present at 
the dinner. 


SOnS 
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STEEL HEDDLE 


Southern Plant New England Office 
Steel Heddle Bldg 44 Franklin 5t. 
631-635 E. McBee Ave. Providence, R. 1. 
Cc Foreign Offices 
| Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


Greenville, S 


Hampton Smith, Manager 
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Prospectus of Alabama Cotton Mills 


See Editorial Page for Comment) 


Alabama Mills Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
Gentlemen: 


We hereby subscribe for 1500 shares no-par value of the proposed 
cumulative preferred stock of Alabama Mills Company, and agree to pay 
for same in cash at the price of $100 per share, or $150,000, on or before 
January 10, 1928. 


It is agreed between you and ourselves that upon payment for this 
stock you will deposit the amount of such payment in the 
Bank of until needed by you in connection with the 
construction and equipment of the mill unit of the company to be located 
al , such bank to allow interest on such deposit 
at the rate of 3 per cent on the average balance 

It is further understood that in the event that your plans as set out in 
the attached circular are not arranged this money is to be returned to us 
upon our surrendering to you such stock. If is further agreed that Cald- 
well & Co. of Nashville, Tennessee, shall determine whether or not such 
plans are or are not arranged. No withdrawal of such deposit shal! be 
made until Caldwell & Co. determine that such plans are so arranged as to 
carry out the program set out in the attached circular 


ACCEPTED: 
BY 


President, 
$1,500,000 
Alabama Mills Company 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Dividends Payable Semi-annually; Cumulative from January 1, 1927. 
Preferred as to Assets and Dividends over Common Shares. 
Registrar Transfer Agent 
Price $100 per share 
Capitalization 
To be 


presently 

Authorized issued 
senior Securities (First Mortgage Bonds oar 

Debentures or Preferred Stock 13.000 

Cumulative Preferred 

this 


Common Stock- 


Stock 


no-par value 


50.000 sh. 
360.000 sh. 


BUSINESS AND PROPERTIES: 
The Alabama Mills Company will construct, equip and operate ten mill 


units of 10,000 spindles each, manufacturing eotton goods. 
twills, sheetings, 


15.000 shi 


no-par value 300,000 sh 


such as drills, 
hickory stripes, denims and similar lines of grey and 
colored goods, all specially adapted to labor and cotton conditions in the 
communities in which they will be located. A unit of 10.000 spindles wil! 
be located in each of ten Alabama communities, and the class of goods to 
be manufactured will be specially adapted to the particular unit. 


Engi- 
neering investigations. 


studies and surveys indicate that the annual pro- 
duction and sale of the company’s products will reach $8.000.000. Arrange- 
ments will be made to acquire and construct all necessary buildings and 
equipment and on completion of the program each unit will represent a 
value of $600,000 in lands, buildings and equipment, and $120,000 in reserves 
and working capital; or a total value per unit of $720,000. 

ASSETS: 

The balance sheet of the company upon completion of the senior and 
junior financing will show net tangible assets equivalent to $160 per share 
of this cumulative stock and a value of $1,000 for goodwill. The physical 
properties are appraised by Robert & Co., Engineers, Atlanta, Georgia. 

EARNINGS: 

Earnings have been estimated by Robert & Go. 
of .$800,000 after Federa| 
senior securities, 


al a minimum average 
but before depreciation and interest on 
This will show earnings equivalent to over three times 
dividend requirements on this issue after depreciation and interest on 
senior securities and Federal taxes. 


DIRECTORS: 


It is the proposed plan that the board of directors will include one 
member selected from each of the communities in which a unit is located. 


taxes, 
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BONUS: 


With each share of the cumulative preferred stock will be given a 


bonus of one share of common stock 


Approximate Balance Sheet 
As to Date of Completion of Plants, Ready for Operation. 


Assets 


Cash 
Land, Buildings and Equipment 
& Co. Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 


$ 1.200.000 


as appraised by Robert 


6.000.000 $7,200,000 


Liabilities 


Current! 

heserve for Interest on Senior 
Roserve for Starting-up Expense 
Senior Issues 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Securities 


None 
275,000 
175.000 
3.750.000 
1.500.000 


Surplus, represented by 300,000 Shares, No-Par Com- 


mon Stock 


Cotton 


HEN the average man hears the 

term “Cotton Waste,” (thére 
comes to his mind a picture of 
thread waste that is used for wip- 
ing machinerv. This is also cotton 
waste, but if about five 
per cent of all the waste that a col- 
ton waste dealer handles, says 8S. H. 
Waldstein in Commerce & Finance. 
Every process that a cotton mill ts 
concerned with, and every machine 
that a coton mill uses has what is 
known as its waste; from the picker 
that opens the cotton and makes 
picker waste to the napping machine 
that makes napper waste from the 
finished cloth in a mill making nap- 
ping fabrics. 

For the purposes of this article, 
it is useless to name the various 
grades of cotton waste that a cotton 
mill will produce. Suffice il to say 
that the grades number about 
iwenty, and that the most expeusive 
of these is comber waste from the 
eombing machine, which sells with- 
in ten or fifteen per. cent of the 
price of middling upland spot cot- 
fon in New York on the day it is 
shipped, while the least expensive 
usually is the bagging In which the 
original cotton is baled, and which 
usually amounts to about 1% cenis 
per pound. In between these are the 
other. grades valued from 2 cents to 
as high as 20 cents per pound when 
high as tt was ai the 


COTMprises 


cotton 38 as 
end of 1927. 

If can be seen, thereforc, that col- 
fon waste runs into money. There 
are many cotton mills whose waste 
for a vear will total from 3300,090 to 
$400,000. The total amount of colton 
waste produced by ithe cotton mills 
of America (including Canada, bu! 
not South America) is roughly esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. 

This cotton waste is sold by the 
cotton mills in most cases by con- 
tract which begins January i, and 
ends December 31 of the same year. 
That is to say, a coton waste dealer 
makes an agreement with a cotton 
mill to take and pay for each grade 
at a given fixed price, or if it is a 
high grade, iike comber, to take it at 
a percentage price based on the 
price of coton in New York for ship- 
ments weekly, or monthiy, for the 
entire year. 

This means that tue contractor of 
coton waste must make up his mind 
by November and December, just 


1,500,000 $7,200,000 


Waste 


what price he will pay for the en- 
suing vear for this commodity, Put- 
fing it in terms of cotton, it is the 
same as if a colton mill purchased 
its cotton at the end of December 
for delivery during the entire en- 
suing basing its figures en- 
tirely on the price on the day it was 
purchased, and did the same each 
vear regardless of the price of col- 
ron. 


vear, 


If a cotton mill proceeded thus, I 
question its ability to obtain credit, 
regardiess of its size. Such a con- 
cern would justly be regarded as 
very speculative, risky and unsafe. 
Yet this is considered a perfectly 
legitimate method for a waste deal- 
ers operations. When you consider 
that cotton waste, like cotton, 
changes both its price and its out- 
look almost daily and that what 
looks good at the start of a year us- 
ually has a habit of-leoking other- 
wise before the year ends, you can 
imagine the gamble thal a wasie 
contract is for the dealer who makes 
it. The cotton waste business, then, 
is not a “bed of roses.” On the econ- 
irary, in mosi could better 
be called a via dolorosa. The war 
created two conditions with regard 
Lo coton which have entered into its 
price structure, causing abnormal 
fluctuations which make operations 
risky and speculation, except al 
limes, very dangerous. These con- 
ditions lirst, the high cost of 
living, and, seceond, excessive specu- 
lation. 


cases if 


are, 


The high cost of living needs no 
explanation. Due to the high cost 
of labor which enters into every- 
thing a farmer uses, it is quite nat- 
ural that the pre-war dollar should 
buy only 65 cents worth of post-war 
material. It is also quite right that 
these values should be reflected in 
what the farmer has to seel. For it 
would be quite impossible for him 
to live if his eotton sold at the pre- 
war value and he was forced to pur- 
chase his needs on a post-war dollar 
basis. 

The increase in speculation, how- 
ever, otfen has the tendeney to 
raise prices far above their proper 
level and to depress them to a cor- 
respondingly low level, as was wit- 
with the crop of 1926. If 
things could be adjusted so that cot- 
ton weuld sell, say, at a minimum of 
cenls, and a maximum oi “18 


nessed 


¢ 
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cents, then it wovld be possibie to 
figure what could be paid on con- 
tract for cotton waste over a period 
of a year. But when cotton sells al 
11% cents per pound in December, 
and at 25 cents per pound by the 
following September, as it did with 
the 1926 crop, it is just as possible 
that by the September folowing, }\ 
may sell again at 12 cents or perhaps 
at 35 cents. In either case, the buy- 
er or the seller of cotton waste im 
December will be wrong. 


Aside from the time when con- 
tracts are closed, there is another 
bad feature to the«olton waste busi- 
ness, and that is the psychology of 
the mill treasurer. If a cotton mill 
has lost money, it is assumed that 
that condition exists parily because 
the mill treasurer cid not sell his 
waste right. The dividend in the col- 
fon mill is in the waste house. This 
is an oft expressed fallacy. The 
waste dealer is suffering from this 
faulty psychology which frequently 
motivates the mill treasurer. Mills 
like Naumkeag, and Pepperell have 
no waste problem. They know tha! 
the profit lies in the cotton mill, not 
in the waste house. 


If a mill treasurer wants to sell 
his waste right, there are two ways 
of doing it. Both are honest. . One 
is to state definitely that his mill 
is not open to competition; that a 
certain dealer in whom he has con- 
fidence has the waste and that this 
dealer will continue to have it until 
such time as he violates the conii- 
dence imposed in him. The other 
method is to throw the mill 
tract open to competition 


COll- 
each 
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vear, and allow the highest bidder 
to have it without a second bid. 
Most mills throw the contract open 
to any bidder, and allow the man 
who has had it to take the contract 
at as near the highest bidder's 
price as fear of the loss of the con- 
tract will permit him to pay. 

Here is where human nature steps 
in. Many a waste dealer has signed 
a contract under such pressure 
which he has regretted for 360 out 
of the 365 days which the contrac! 
lasted. 


The mill treasurer must realize 
that in a business like cotton, to 
which cotton waste is an adjunct, 
when the price changes daily as .! 
with either commodity, 
can only be made advantageously to 
himself if he is smart enough to 
pick the time to sell, not the party 
to whom to sell. One dealer can 
pay but little more than another, 
and both pay as much.as the con- 
sumer would at thal time. For ex- 
ample, take a contract made in De- 
cember, 1926, when cotton was 12 
cents. No matter whether such a 
contract was made with a consumer 
or dealer, it would not be as good 
a contract by 75 per cent as one 
made in September, 1927, after col- 
ton had risen to 20 cents. The time 
of sale, not the individuality of the 
buver, is what counts. 


A mill treasurer who expects to 
sells from $50,000 to $400,000 worth 
of cotton waste at one time ough! 
to know something about the busi- 
ness into which his product will go, 
so that he will understand whal he 
is doing. If he does not understand 


does sales 


Your mill building rests upon a foundation of stone and cement. 


what is going on in the waste busi- 
ness, he will be subject to many 
ideas which shrewd men will throw 
at him. These ideas will probably 
he for the advantage of the men who 
suggest them for the main object 
seems to be to think up some scheme 
less dangerous than the contracting 
idea, which can be sold to the ada- 
vantage of the purveyor. 


The mill man who looks into the 
subject will know what he is doing, 
and such a man will likely continue 
the methods that the vears have 
proved to be the best. 


New Uses For Cotton 

Washington, D. C.—Steady pro- 
gress in the study of new uses for 
coton is reported by officials o1 the 
Departments of Commerce and Agri- 
culture in letters to Senator W. J. 
Harris, Democrat of Gergia, who in- 
ifiated the appropriations of $25,000 
fo each of these departments for 
this purpose in the last Congress. 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine, have sent progress re- 
ports. 

The Commerce section of this 
work divides itself into {two princi- 
pal phases. 

To list every kind of cotton cloth 
made and to list every use to which 


such cloths or articles are at present" 


applied. 

To study every industry, trade, 
profession, art, etc., with the object 
of learning wherein the processes o! 
manufacturing would lend them: 
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selves to new uses and to study 
articles produced with a view to dis- 
Covering possibilities for new uses 
Of cotton. 

“Some highly interesting data 
have been brought to light,” Mr. 
Klein wrote. “For instance, some 
i8 different uses of cotton may be 
incorporated in the production of 
shoes, 

“It was also found that the ordi- 
nary varieties of commercial sheet- 
ing are listed for approximately 80 
separate and distinct uses. 

‘A so-called brattice cloth, used 
as a conveyor of air to various sec- 
tions of mines and also as a shield 
for keeping gases confined, is now 
made of jute. 

“Cotton fabric also is being used 
as the base upon which traffic di- 
rections, routing guides, ete. are 
being printed. Experiments are 
heing made in fire proofing and 
sound proofing cotton materials for 
use as insulation in walls and 
floors.” 

Secretary Jardine wrote in part: 

“There is an excellent opportunity 
for the growers to improve their 
income by producing cotton of high- 
er spinning value, provided they are 
paid for it on a quality 

“It is estimated,” he continued, 
“that approximately, 7009,000,009 
cotton bags are manufactured for 
all purposes annually in the United 
States and that 500,000,000 yards of 
colton fabric go into these bags. 


that the 500,000,000 yards of cotton 
cloth weigh about 125,000,000 pounds 
and that approximately 300,000 bales 
of raw cotton are consumed in the 
manufacture of these bags. 


” 


Your mill operation rests upon a foundation of equipment and every item of tat 
equipment contributes to or works against profitable production. 
are a part of your mill equipment. 


LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES are strong and durable. 


Write for Catalog 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 


°° West Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
210 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


ESTABL/SHED /868 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 


Six Rolls in Operation 


at the Same lime 


Steady, positive traverse of the grinding wheel on 


this ROY IMPROVED NAPPER ROLL GRIND- 


ER is given by the Roy patented differential mo- 


tion on the journal end of the machine. 


Takes shafts of different diameters 


In 1868 B. S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com 
pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Grinpers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage 


ROY GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 


Everywhere 


7ycos Automatic Control 
on Size Cookers 


eas control on Size Cookers will enable you, in nearly every case, to 
reduce the expensive ingredients o! 
each coko uniform as to color, teel and content 


cooked, with an appreciable swell over the same material cooked by manual! 


operation. In 


cooking kettles have so reduced the cost of materials that this saving alone 
has been more than enough to pay for the Tycos Controls installed on the 


whole slasher system 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


Recorders and Thermo 


kettles or a lar 


tyme Regulators 


Southern «nill. 


They will make 
Your size will be thoroughly 


vour size formulae 


cases, Tw 0 


Automatic Control applied to the size 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTODO., 
LONDON 
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Water Soluble Halogen Hydrocarbons 


Abridged Report of Lecture by Percy Bean, of Manchester, in 5S. W. 
Technical College. 


N recept years much interest has 

been directed to developing more 
efficient scouring processes, and 
many compounds have been placed 
upon the market for their improve- 
ment. For many years the only 
detergents employed were various 
alkalies and soaps, including sodium 


and ammonium carbonates, iant, 
ammonia and various soaps. Over 
30 vears ago. Hummel wrote that 


other volatile agents had been pro- 
posed, e.g., fusel oil, light petroleum, 


ether and CS2. He prophesied tha! 
some member of this class would 
probably form the wool-cleaning 


agent of the future. But until 15-20 
years ago, woollen manufacturers 
relied upon ordinary soaps and al- 
kalies for efficient scouring. But 
previousiy scouring was less effi- 
cient than at present, and the aver- 
age cloth store-room was reported 
fo have a musty odor, much less fre- 
quently observed now owing to su- 
perior working. 

In the last few years upwards ol! 
100 compounds, many containing 
volatile organic solvents, pave beeu 
manufactured for assisting wettling- 


out, scouring, etc. Many of these 
are of German origin. and some 
little unknown as to econstituuon. 


bui I shall discuss only the uses of 
certain volatile aliphatic halogen 
hydrocarbons. Twenty years ago 
there was much difficulty and pre- 
judice about their use, since they 
were insoluble in water, and inex- 
perrenced scourers found them dil- 
ficull, dangerous, wasteful and un- 
even in scouring, because some were 


heavier and some lighter than 
waler, and so either sank to the 
bottom or rose to the surface. Usinz 


crude solvents was very unsatisfac- 
lory, and, although the washing 
liquors were in agitation, immedi- 
ately the pieces were entered, they 
attracted globules of solvent, which, 
being insoluble, attacked the goods 
more in some places than in others, 
resulting in uneven scouring and 
spoled pieces, and rinsing failed to 
rid the pieces of the solvent. 

rhe advantages of a soivent over 
soap and alkali for removing grease, 
paint or Lar were opvious, because: 

1) The latter are largely limited 
fo mechanical and saponifiable ac- 
lion of animal or vegetable grease 
only, whereas a suitable solvent at- 
lacks all forms of grease and dir‘, 
including mineral oil. (2) To obtain 
a perfect scour there was often a 
tendency to use too much or too 
strong an alkali, which injured the 
fibre. (3) A suitable solvent could 
be used in practically any percent- 
age without fear of injury to the 
goods. The first practical attempts 
were made 15-20 years ago to pro- 
duce an efficient water miscible ha- 
logen hyarocarbon, using sulphonat- 
ed and other soluble oils combined 
with 10-15 per cent of soivent. Al- 
though these pioneer products were 
valuable as detergents and levelling 
agents, they could not be produced 
at greater strength without risk of 
reaction and resultant refusal of the 
solvent to dissolve in or mix with 
water, hence they were of little 
value as scouring agents. 


Perhaps the most stabis and effi- 
cient of these pre-war products was 
one of German origin coulaining 1o 
per cnet of carbon tetrachloride, ap- 
parently soluble in cold water. This 
product earned a good reputation, 
mostly m dyeing of covwon, as Iii 
claimed to give level dyeing owing 
to penetration. During the war the 
enormous qgauntities of khaki cloths, 
cte., called for speedy elimination vf 
wool grease, ete. Soap and aikali 
alone were too slow, particularly as 
wool oils at that time were of poor- 
er quality, and so a solvent contain- 
ing 90 per cent active halogen hydro- 
carbon was immediately adopted by 
Government contractors. Some of 


the betler brands are guaranieed 
definite strength, e.g., tetraline is 
zuarantced to contain 90 per cent 


solvent, and gives an efficient solu- 
bility. The solvent action is said to 
be ten times that of average scour- 
soap, ana with its powerlul emulsi- 
fying action makes it act rapidly on 
mineral oils and stains, and render- 
ing them readily removable in the 
wash-bowl. ‘Moreover, pieces. scour- 
ed with a small quantity can be 
rinsed in warm or cold water with 
or without ammonia or other alkaii, 
giving pure pieces, which on drying 
are free from unpleasant odor. This 
product is claimed to be the strong- 
est and most penetrative on the mar- 
ket. It may be stored for long peri- 
ods without decomposition or de- 
lerioration, and thus differs from 
many solvents in the trade. I do not 
advocate discontinuing the use of 
soap, since the best resuiis are ob- 
tained by the two products in con- 
junction, and there is considerable 
reduction in quantity of soap, as 
much as 30 per cent may be saved. 
Since only a small proportion of sol- 
vents is necessary, its action is not 
merely that of a direct solvent of 
grease, as with petroleum naphtha 
in true solvent extraction. 

The aliphatic halogen hydrocar- 
bons possess the great advantage of 
non-inflammability compared with 
the volatile solvents, benzene, alco- 
hol, petroleum spirit, ether CS2, 
methylated spirit, turpentine, etc. 
The solvent ‘process consists gener- 
ally of two stages, as the extraction 
is followed by a mild warm scour, 
and the process is expensive as if 
requires special plant, with CO2 cir- 
culation to prevent fire. But super- 
ior working qualities of tops and 
varns are obtained with absence of 
matting and felting. Perhaps one 
should not use the term “solvent” 
re halogen hydrocarbons in wool 
scouring. They are certainly active 
solvents of oil, but in scouring they 
are not direct solvents, because 2 
pounds could not dissolve the large 
quantity of oil in an average batch 
directly. An ordinary solvent can- 
not be of much use after complete 
saturation with grease, and cannot 
dissolve more than its own weight of 
fat, but as an emulsifying agent it 
can form a stable suspension con- 
taining much grease, with only a 
small proportion of solvent to im- 
prove scouring efficiency. 

The aliphatic halogen hydrocar- 
bons from which a number of prod- 
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ucts for wetting-out and scouring 
tachloride, chloroform, tetrachlore- 
thane, and pentachlorethane, from 
the saturated, and di-tri and perch- 
lorethylene, from the saturated hy- 
drocarbons. There are many others 
similar, and each has a correspond- 
ing bromide and iodine compound. 
Chloroform is not used largely be- 
cause of cost, and the most popular 
are te'rachlorethane and trichlore- 
thvlene. None of these is soluble to 
any extent in water and all non-in- 
flammabie; indeed, some are used in 
fire-extinguishers. To use them in 
water for scouring, they have to be 
combined with some _ substance 
which will disperse them through 
water and form an emulsion. Some 
special preparations give better re- 
sults than others, but the funda- 
mental idea is the same. The prob- 
lem of the removal of foreign mat- 
ter involves molecular physics, par- 
ticularly the actions occurring al 
surfaces. Scouring is concernea 
with liquid properties, surface ten- 
sion, diffusion, ete. as well as the 
formation of drops and emulsions. 
There are two kinds of foreign mat- 
ter, superficial and penetrated. The 
latter type is as important as and 
frequentiy more difficult to remove 
than the surface dirt. Scouring may 
be divided into four parts, solution, 
emulsification, saponification, and 
mechanical action, transierring the 
dirt from the fibre to the liquor. A 
liquid possesses a kind of skin at its 
free surfaces, which has different 
properties from the rest of the 
liquid, Observe floating a needle 
on surface of water, and clinging to- 
gether of hairs on a wet brush. The 
surface tension of liquids is differ- 
ent for each. ‘This is most import- 
ant in scouring where low surface 
tension is required. When running 
through water the cloth tends to 
bunch into a rope, due to effect simi- 
lar to the hairs of a wet brush cling- 
ing together. When running through 
soap solution or one with iower sur- 
face tension than water the cloth 
tends to run at full width the lower 
the surface tension the more readily 
will a liquid spread over the surface 
of solids until there is no contact 
with air. A 2% per cent solution 
has only one-third the surface ten- 
sion of water. Thus ils wetting-out 
power is thrice as great, and adding 
a suitable solvent to soap solution 
lowers the surface tension of the 
liquid still further. The naturai re- 
sistance to wetting of fibers in 
scouring and dyeing is a zreat hind- 
rance. Thus substances which will 
assist penetration and wettling-out 
when used in small quantities are 
of great value, and mae it possible 
to use less soap or alkali and lower 
temperature to get the same result. 
Certain oils tend to spread over the 
surface of water as a thin film of 
definite thickness. Any oil excess 
not thus absorbed will tend to gather 
in drops on surface, and in great 
excess a layer of free oil will form. 
Therefore, for efficient scouring, the 
maximum absorption of oil must be 
attained, achieved by formation of 
lathers produced by soap or line- 
grained emulsion, which can carry 
the grease in dispersed form cover- 
ed with soap film. These are readily 
obtained by soap conjoined with a 
suitable solvent. Another advantage 
is that the grease tends to leave the 
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water phase and be absorbed by the 
so'vent, thus more easily emulsified. 
Then the lowering of the surface 
tension of the soap solution assists 
grease removal by more easily wel- 
Ling a greasy-fibre suface. 

Taking squares (equal) of woolen 
fabrics and floating on surfaces of 
liquids il is noted that after a time 
the wool will become completely 
wetted out and will sink. The times 
taken to sink give the relative wet- 
ting power of the liquids since they 
depend upon the surface tension of 
the liquid. Another estimation would 
compare the drop numbers of the 
liquids, which vary because the drop 
is greater with higher surface ten- 
sion. Experiments comparing the 
wetting-out property of tetraiene 
with other liquids show its great ad- 
vantage, but the most rapid action 
was obtained with tetralene mixed 
with soap solution. Only 6 seconds 
were required with tetralene and 
soap mixture. Auerbach gives the 
following particulars about % per 
cent cold solution of Nekal A powd- 
er, 65, 122 secs.; Oranil, 66, 16.2: 
Monopole soap, 66, 146.5; Sulphon- 
nde, 60, 560; Turkey Red oil, 63, 26.7 
min.; Marseilles soap, 94, 52 min.; 
lsomperin, 59, 73 min; Tetracarnate, 
10, 90 min.; Alcohol, 2 hours: Sodi- 
um carbinate, 2. hours, time for 4 
by 4 em. of woollen fabric. Soap and 
letralene in 6 sec. against 40 for 
soap alone, and 100 for the solvent 
in water. The first number is the 
drop number in each case. There- 
fore, we advocate solvent to be used 
with soap since the wetting power 
is much greater than that of eilher 
alone. Most of the proprietary wet- 
ling agents are less rapid in action, 
Turkey Red oil, one of the oldest 
wetting-out and emulsifying agents, 
required much time to sink. To com- 
pare the cleansing value of different 
solutions, the material is artificially 
prepared with oil and solid dirt, the 
solvent in soap solution was found 
lo be most efficient. As an extreme 
case, woollen cloths soaked in mix- 
ture of finely ground carbon with 
minéral oil and a little linseed oil 
that had been exposed for some 
Lime, were used to test the efficiency 
of various scouring liquors. (Sample 
were shown of the experimental! re- 
sults.) 

Scouring Troubles. 

The scourer is often blamed for 
the finished pieces having an oily 
smell, and the trouble may be caus- 
ed by faulty oils, which are nol re- 
moved in the scouring. The biending 
Ofoils should be specially done with 
a view to giving an efficient scour, 
i.e., they must be readily removable 
from the fibre. Oils are generally 
quoted on the percentage content of 
saponified matter, but it does not 
necessarily follow that a high pro- 
portion of saponified matter makes 
the oil easy to scour out. In scour- 
ing, only a small proportion of the 
neutral saponsifiable matter will be 
saponified. But it can, of course, be 
removed by emulsification. [t is 
possible to make a mixture of oleic 
acid and mineral oil of good scour- 
ing properties, because with the al- 
kali the oleic acid forms a soap, 
which thus acts as an emulsifier for 
the unsaponifiable matter. If any 
unsaponifiable matter is not remov- 
ed by emulsification it may remain 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Ten White Elephants 


UJ" in North Carolina, Flint & Co. 
of New York, are buying cotton 
mills. for the purpose of torming a 
yarn’ mill merger and the 
range from $19 to $27 per spincie 

Down in Alabama ten towns are 
being induced to subseribe stock for 
cotton mills that are to be 
with second hand machinery; from 
New England, at a cost of $60 pe 
spindie, and those ten towns are 
fFoing to find that they own ten 
white e_ephants. 

The mills that are being sold to 
lint & Co, at from $19 to $27 per 
spindle are by no nreans new mills 
bul they, we have no doubt, have 
on the hetter machinery 
and can be more efficiently operated 
than the equipment that it is pro- 
posed to erect in the ten Alabama 
LOWnS 

There are approximate!y 4,000,000 
vile cotton spindles in New Englana 
and it is well known that many of 
them have been offered for sale at 
per spindle, exclusive oi 
building and real estate, and many 
are not worth that amount. 

On page 18 of this issue we are 
publishing the prospectus of the 
Alabama Mills Company, which is 
the name under which the ten white 
elephants will be born, 

The ten mills are to have 10,000 
spindies each, or a total of 109,000 
spindles, and the cost of land, hbuild- 
ings and equipment is given as $6,- 
000,000, or $60. per spindle 

In addition, they are to be finane- 
ed on the basis of $12 per spindle 
working capital, making the total 
capitalization $72 per spindle for a 
mill built with hand ma- 
chinery 

There is practically no chance for 


ices 


erected 


average 


to &4 


second 


a $72 per spindle mill with second 
hand machinery to show a falr re- 
turn to its stockholders excep! ina 
boom period, 

Patriotic citizens in these ten 
towns are putting up hard earned 
money, Or in Many cases gong into 
debt, in order to get a cotton mill 
for their community, and yet it is 
aimost certain that within one vear 
from the time the, mill is put in 
operation they wiil not be able to 
sell their stock for 25 cents on the 
dollar. 

If any one of these towns would 
have the nerve to build a new and 
modern mill, it is a practical cer- 
lainty that the protits of that one 
mil would exceed the total of the 
mills in the other nine towns if 
buill with second hand machinery 
cts proposed. 

\ mill with new machinery can 
be bui.t for $60 per spindle, which 
is to be the cost of these seeond 
hand machinery mills. 

We want the textile industry of 
the South io grow, but we do not 
want any $60 per spindle 
hand machinery plants. 


second 


Old machinery is a good consumer 
of power but is a poor producer of 
profits. 


The Florida Text Books 
A PROMINENT manufacturer to 
whom we sent the pamphlet 
giving extracts from the text books 
used in the giris’.co‘leges of Florida 
writes us as follows: 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

Since writing you last I have had a 
chan e to read part, though not all, of the 
printed matter you sent me pertaining to 
Florida schools. Most of what I have read 
I would be unwilling to read aloud to a 


group of men only. It seems inconceivable 
thaf such a condition as that could exist 
and I do not know what we are headed 
for. I am inclined to think that quite a 
proportion of modern educators are simply 
degenerates, otherwise their minds would 
not run in such channels 

A lady, a good friend of mine, who is a 
widow and a grandmother, told me recent- 
ly that at some woman’s club of which she 
is a member an address was being made by 
one of the faculty of Furman University, 
he being the only man present. It was ol 
such a nature that if she could have left 
the room without being very conspicuous 
she would have done so. As it was there 
were to be three similar lectures by the 
same man, none of which did she attend 

The more we tnvestigate, the 
more of such instances are brought 
to light. 


The public does not realize the 
insidious and filthy theories thatare 
being daily taught to the voung men 
and young girls of our colleges 


Home Rule for Schools 


HE Curtis-Reed Bill, which may 

he briefly described us the 
scheme for Prussianizing our coun- 
try schools, is again before Con- 
£Tess, 

Harmless enough in appearance, 
the scheme is nicely devised to add 
another useless, extravagant and ar- 
bitrary government bureau to the 
burden of the faxpuver, 

[Its supporters vigorously deny 
that the purpose is to standardize or 
control local schools, or to subsidize 
with Federal money. 
Giving them credit for sincerity, 
we still venture to ask what guaran- 
fees they can give that these devel- 
opments will not foliow. 


ihe States 


Government bureaus 
tend to greater 
prestige, and to become arbitrary 
and even corrupt. A bureau domi- 
nated by the pedagogic type of mind 
would be, of all others. the most 
prone fo intolerance and interfer- 
ence with the affairs of the States. 


Invariably 
power and 


seek 


The probable and logical outcome 
of the passage of the Edueation Bill. 
therefore. would he to Impose on 
the schoo -s of Kansas the latest the- 
ories of the educational crank from 
New York (or viee versa) who hap- 
pened to have the most political pull 
in Washington at the moment. 


It would ultimately impose fines. 
by withholding Federal aid. on those 
States which refused to have their 
school policies dictated by bureau- 
crats on the banks of the Potomac. 

The Prussian Education Bill can 
be beaten as easily as the misnamed 
Child Labor Amendment, if 
who belheve iT) 


those 
home rule for the 
schoo.s—say nine out of every ten 
men and women—will take the trou- 
ble to make their wishes known 
Farm Journal. 


Hoodlums in Labor Unions 


ONDER what a respectable liw- 

abiding member of a labor union 
thinks about the growing power of 
hoodlums in labor organizations? 

In Chicago there is a definite mi- 
gration of racketeers and gunmen 
from the bootlegging industry into 
the ranks of labor organizers. Boot- 
legging, it appears, is constantly be- 
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coming more dangerous and less 
profitable; so the professional hood- 
lum, who would starve rather than 
work for a living, is adopting for his 
own the easy graft of the labor or- 
ganizer. 

His method is to pick upon some 
unorganized vocation like junk ped- 
diing or drug cierking, form a 
“union” with several ex-bootlegger 
pals as officials, and begin collecting 
from unwilling “members.” 
Any who are reluctant about joining 
the new organization are _hblack- 
jacked or bombed as a warning to 
others. 


“fea” 


Such methods of persuasion, of 
course, have long been popular with 
« certain type of labor leaders; and 
such leaders have themselves often 
heen graduates of various penal in- 
stitutions. Perhaps, therefore, the 
average unlon man can see no ereatl 
difference between the leaders whom 
he elects to office and those who 
elevate themselves to office manage- 
ment. 


Where Tariff Advocates 
Cease Advocating 


N a recent market report we note 

the following: 

January burlap shipments from Calcutta 
were estimated at 60,000,000 vards to 
North America. 


With coarse goods mills in the 
United States running short time, 
India during the single month of 


January ships us 60,000,000 yards of 
burlap. 

An adequate tariff on burlap 
would mean a larger use of cotton 
goods for bagging purposes but high 
tariff in New Eneland does not be- 
heve in putting a high tariff on the 
irtic:es they buy. 


The Sex War 


EK understand that Miss Alice 

Paul, the feminist leader, main- 
tains that a woman can do anything 
aman can do, and do it just as well, 
if not better. What we want to try 
is a contest In picking up live mice 
by the tai-s—Farm Journal. 


S. T. A. Book 
Southern Textile Association, 
through its secretary, J. M. 
Grezg, has recently published iis 
semi-annual Book of Proceedings. 
In addition to giving a full report 
of the last meeting of the Associa- 
Lion, held in Birmingham, the book 


carries verbatim reports of several 


of the technical divisions of the As- 
sociation. This information is, of 
course, unusually valuabie and iil) 
men wili find it extremely useful for 
reference purposes, 

several of the reports of research 
work done by the Arkwrights make 
up another worthwhile feature c? 
the book, which also gives a gre: 
deal of other information about th 
Association, including a complete 
list of members. 

The Book of Proceedings is ver 
attractively arranged and printed 


and the value of its contents makes 
it a practical addition to the library 
of any mill man. 
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Personal News 
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Bobbins 


M. L. Arwood has been promoted 
to second hand in spinning at the 
Henrietta-Mills, Oaroleen, N. 


J. H. Wilson, treasurer of the Rich- 
mond Hosiery Miils, Roseville, Ga., 
has been elected vice-president also. 


Joe Shudon has resigned as over- 
seer of bleaching and dycing al the 
Appalachian Knitting Mills, a pdosi- 
tion which he filled for 20 years. 


G, W. 
night overseer to day 
carding at the Corriher 
Landis, N. C. 


L. W. Safert has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
night carding at the Corriher Mills, 
Landis, N. C. 


Hill has been promoted from 
overseer of 
Mills, 


S. H. Porter has resigned as over- 
seer of cloth room at the No. 1 plant 
of the New England-Southern Mills, 
Pelzer, S. C. 


T. CG. Harris has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the No. 4 Mills 
of the New England-Southern Mills, 
Pelzer, 8S. C. 


F. S. Sorrel has resigned as second 
hand in spinning at the Henrietta 
Mills. Caroleen, N. C€.. to become 
overseer of spinning at the Mercury 
Mills, North Charlotte. 


Mack Harris has been promoted 
from a position in the office to over- 
seer of cloth room at the No. 4 Mill 
of the New Engtand-Southern Mills, 
Pelzer, 8S. C. 


W. A. Mattison has been promoted 
from hand to overseer of 
weaving at the No. 4 plant of the 
New England-Southern Mills, Pelzer, 
5. -C 


second 


Tr. W. Tift, president of the Pied- 
mont Colton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. was 
recently elected president of the 
Atlanta Commercial Lotton ae 
change. 


B. Gossett, president.of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills. Chariotte, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Lommerce and Industry Commission 
of the North Carolina Departmen: of 
Conservation and Development. 


P. B. Raiford, Jr., has resigned as 


overseer spinning at the Buffalo 
plant of the Locke Colton Mills, 


Concord, N. C., and accepted a posi- 
tion with Paulson and Woolson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield. Vt. 


kK. L. Bowen, agent of the Apple- 
tun Manufacturing Company, Low- 
eil, Mass., is in Anderson to super- 
vise the installation of the machin- 
ery being moved from the Lowell 
lant to the Appleton Mills in Ander- 


Mr. and Mrs. N. B. Mills. of States- 

ville, N. C., recently celebrated the 
5SOth anniversary of thei wedding. 
tr. Mills is president of the Bloom- 
field Manufacturing Con pany, which 
he organized in 1902 and general 
manager of the Paola Miils, whien 
he organized in 1907. 


Marvin Long, of the office force 
of the Locke Mills, Concord, N. C.. 
has been made assistant superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo plant of the 
same company. 


J. E. Thompson has resigned as 
overseer of the cloth room at the 
Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga., and ac- 
cepled a similar position at the 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Alex W. Chambliss has retired as 
vice-president of the Richmond Ho- 
siery Mills, Rossville, Ga., but will 
act as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

G. §S. MeCarty, who for some 
months has been representing the 
American Aniline and Extract Co., 
of Philadelphia, in the Southern 
Lerritory, has been promoted to 
Southern Sales Representative for 
his company. Mr. McCarty will con- 
tinue to make headquarters in Char- 
lotte and expects (6 open a Southern 
office for the American Aniline and 
Extract Company some time in the 
future. The company manufactur- 
ers a complete line of aniline dvye- 
stuffs and chemicals and is steadily 
increasing its Southern business. 


Obituary 
R. H. Cook. 


R. H. Cook, overseer of carding at 


the Salisbury Cotton Mills. Salis- 
bury, N. C.. committed suicide last 
Ssalurday morning. He had been in 
poor health for some months and 
despondency over his condition is 
believed to have been the cause of 
his act. 

Mr. Cook was regarded as an un- 
usuaily efficient overseer. He had 
been employed at the Salisbury Cot- 
ton Mills for about 8 years. He was 
‘9 vears old and leaves his widow 
and five children. 


William Ferguson. 


William Ferguson, a director and 
general manager of A. Klipstein & 
(1o.. Ltd., Montreal, the Canadian 
representatives of A. Klipstein & Co., 
New. York, died at his residence, 
1025 Sherbrooke St.. W. Montreal, 
February ist. 

Mr. Ferguson was fifty-five years 
Of age. In 1893 he entered the em- 
poy of A. Klipstein & Co., in their 
New York laboratories. About ten 
vears later he was transferred fo 
Montreal and subsequently assumed 
management of their Canadian house 
and remained in that capacily until 
the present time. 

Mr. Fergusons acquaintances in 
ihe trade, and in all of Canada and 
in the United States were very num- 
erous, and due to his wide experi- 
ence and ahility, his knowledge on 
technical matters keenly 
sought and relied upon without 
question. 

He was a graduate of Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York, and a member of 
many Canadian clubs and associa- 
tions. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Mountain City, Tenn.—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce expects to have a 
hosiery mill established here within 
a short time. 

Charlotte, N. C.—The Scandinavia 
Belting Company has purchased im- 
pregnating equipment from J. P. 
Devine & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. are cngmecrs. 

Paw Creek, N. C. 
Mills here have let contract to 
McClelland Co. Charlotte, for the 
material and installation of a fire 
protection system. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., are the engineers. 


The Kendall 
the 


Murtinsville, Va. — H. A. Ford, 
chairman of Kiwanis Club commit- 
tee has announced that a plant to 
manufacture rayon and siik hosiery 
is to be established here. 


Boaz, Ala. Fire destroyed the 
warehouse of the Erstine Cotton 
Mills; 20,000 pounds of unfinished 


twine and 70 bales of cotton were 
destroyed. The blaze started in 
the opener machine and soon spread 
to the cotton, causing a loss of $25,- 
000, partially insured. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. The engi- 
neering work in the silk mill to be 
huilt here by J. Frank & Co., New 
York, is being handled by Robert & 
Atlanta and not by Sidney M. 
Eddlestein, as first reported. The 
engineers expect to let the building 
contrac! in about thirty days. 


Greenville, S. C. — The Renfrew 


plant of the . Woodward-Baldwin 
Mills. now under construction at 
Trevelers Rest, will contain 200 


looms but no spindles, it was apn- 
nounced, 

In addition the plant will contain 
a dyeing and finishing department. 
krom 150 to 200 employes will be 
needed to operate the miil which it 
is expected, will be ready about the 
last of June. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.— Early ac- 
tion in lelting of contract for a new 
plant for the O'Brien Hosiery Milis 
Company will be made here, it Is 
announced by members of the firm. 
Charter for the firm has been secur- 
ed with capital put at $200,000, It 
will make hosiery and other knil 
goods and possibly will manufacture 
the yarns it The chief line 
will be high grade half hosiery. 


USes. 


- — 


Thomasville, N. C.—It is reliably 
stated that the Carmichael. interests 
of Columbia, 8S. C., are coming here 
to locate a hosiery mill which, when 
it gets into operation, will be much 
larger than any miil in the city ai 
the present time. It is expected, in 
the start, that the machinery will be 
installed in the G. C .Crowell brick 
building on Main street. ‘The up- 
stairs is doubly the size of the 
ground floor and will be occupied 
by the machinery. 
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Newberry, 8S, C.—Contract for re- 


laying the floors in the Mollohon 
Manufacturing Company has been 
let to Harrison-Wright Co. Char- 


lotte. Lockwood, Greene & Co., are 
the engineers. 

Wadesboro, N. C.—Contract for the 
erection of the building for the 
West Knitting Company ‘has been 
awarded, it was learned from Kh. C. 
Biberstein, contracting engineer, of 
Charlotte. 

The mill will manufacture knitted 
under garments. 

The contract awarded was in the 
neighborhood of $50,000, declared 
Mr. Biberstein. 

Anderson, C.—Appleton Manu- 
facturing Company awarded con- 
tract to the General Electric Com- 
pany for motors, transformers and 
switchboard, which will be installed 
to operate additional! textile machin- 
ery to be moved from Lowell, Mass. 
The Anderson plant is now being 
enlarged and reorganized to take 
care of the addition of 30,000 spin- 
dies and 750 looms. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., are the engi- 
neers. 


Hickory, N. C.—Machinery for the 
plant of the Dillon-Vitt Underwear 


Company has been installed and 
operation is getting under way. 
Fifty underwear processing ma- 


chines were installed. 

The Hickory plant will specialize 
on the manufacture of children’s 
waists and bloomers, while the main 
plant at Statesville will manufacture 
underwear for older boys and girls. 
The firm has about 300 operatives at 
the Statesville plant, and about 75 
will be employed here. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The new rayon 
converting mill to be established in 
Spartanburg, will occupy a seven- 
acre tract on Williams street at the 
Piedmont and Northern Railway 
right-of-way and will be housed in 
three one-story buildings, covering 
20,000 square feel, according to plans 
announced. The cost will be &300.- 
000. The owners are said to be from 
New York. 

One of the three buildings will 
hold the converting plant, another 
the cloth knilling machines and the 
third a dyeing finishing layout. The 
payroll will amount to approximate- 
ly $5,000 a week. Ninety per cent of 
the 200 employes will be women. 


Laurens, S. C. — Laurens, which 
saw one new textile plant start 
operations last week and has an- 


other scheduled for immediate con- 
struction, may get still another new 
mill in the near future. An option 
has been secured on the Dendy 
farm, just outside the city of Laur- 
ens on the Greenville road. and is 
being held for a large textile con- 
cern, it is said. The nature of the 
plant has not been made public by 
the realtors, but it is rumored a 
large Northern concern is interested 


— 
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in the project, provided all details 
can be arranged. The owner of the 
property has agreed he will vacate 


immediately if the deal is closed. 
Definite announcement regarding 
the enterprise is expected within 


the next few days. 

Nashville, Tenn.—In a deal involv- 
ing property valued at over $5,000,- 
000, the Morgan & Hamilton Co., one 
of the strongest of Southern textile 
concerns, located here, as purchased 
last week by the Werthan Bag Com- 
pany, also of Nashville, 

The two plants began operating as 
a combined units and will continue 
in that manner, Morris Werthan, 
president of the Wertthan Company 
and of the merged companies, said. 
The capitiliaztion of the two com- 
panies will be $5,000,000. 

Both companies are pioneers in 
the textile field in Tennessee and in 
recent years have shown great de- 
velopment. The combined company 
will be known as the Werthan-Mor- 
gan-Hamilton Company. The net 
earnings of the two companies last 
year were approximately %600,000. 
The production this year is estimat- 
ed at $10,000,000. 

The Werthan Bag Company was 
organized in 1911. Its business has 
grown from a local trade to a na- 


tional and international business. 
Offices are maintained at Chicago 
and Denver. 

The Morgan and Hamilton Com- 
pany was formed in 1883. It also 
built up a national trade. In recent 
years it purchased the Tennessee 
Manufacturing Company and th 


Warioto Cotton Mills. 

Joe Werthan is vicepresident of 
the Werthan company with Bernard 
Werthan as secretary. Officers of 
the Hamilton company are Job B. 
Morgan, president; W. R. Odell, vice- 
president; Garnet Morgan, vice- 
president and secretary; L. P. 
White, treasurer. 


Chattanooga. Tenn. — The annual! 
meeting of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills was held Tuesday in the office 
of the company at Rossville. The 
old board of directors was re-elect- 
ed, consisting of Garnet Andrews, J. 
H. Wilson, T. R. Preston, Alex W. 
Chambliss, Gaston C. Raoul, J. F. 
Johnston, John A. Chambliss and 
Henry T. Bryan, officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year as follows: 
Garnett Andrews, president;. J. H. 
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Wilson, vice-president and treasur- 
er: Alex W. Chambliss chairman of 
the board of directors; Henry IT. 
Bryan, secretary and manager; 


bursements of the company for the 
last three years which showed that 
in that time $3,900,000, in round fig- 
ures, had been paid out to employes 
Vance King. assistant treasurer and _ in wages, and that from the earnings 
Vance E. Wrinkle. assistant secre- of the company $265,000 had beeiu 
tary, the change made being the paid in dividends on common stock, 
election of Mr. Wilson to the vice- $96,000 in dividends on preferred 
presidency succeeding Judge Cham-_ stock, $133,000 had been paid in the 
bliss. who becomes chairman of the redemption of the bonds of the 
board. company, and $60,000 in retirement 

The report of the president show- of preferred stock. It was further 
ed that the sales of the company for shown that some $575,000 had been 
1927 aggregated $5,500,000 in round expended in that time in perinanen! 
figures. In this connection the presi- improvements and additions to plant 
dent submitted a summary of dis- and machinery. 
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Anderson, S. C.—Within the nex! 
few weeks, 30,000 spindles and ap- 
proximately 800 looms from the 
Lowell, Mass., plant of the Appieton 
Manufacturing Co., will be shipped 
to Anderson for installation in the 
local plant, the capacity of which 
will be doubled this year. 

E. L. Bowen, who for many years 
has been agent of the Appleton UCo.,, 
in Lowell, is in Anderson now ard 
will supervise installation of the ma- 
chinery here. 

Work on preparatimns for the ad- 
dition to the north end of the plant 
which has been under way for some 
lime and has been progressing sal- 
isfactorily, has been held up tem- 
porarily due to unfavorable weather 
conditions, but will be resumed as 
soon as weather permits, and will 
be rushed along. 

The south end of the presen! 
plant is also being worked over and 
completely overhauled to make 
room for part of the machinery to 
be brought from Lowell. With the 
installation 


of the new machinery 
the Appleton Manufacturing Com- 
pany will have in operaiion more 


than 60,000 spindles. 


Augusta, Ga. — The $1,000,000 6% 
per cent cumulative first preferred 
stock of the Riverside Mills offered 
by the Citizens & Southern Co. was 
oversubscribed within a few hours 
after the offering was announced, ac- 
cording to W. T. Lane, vice-presi- 
dent of the bond company and man- 
ager of the Atlanta branch. 

The issue represents the $1,000,000 
preferred stock dividend the com- 
pany paid common § stockholders, 
who in turn sold the issue to the 
Citizens & Southern Co. 

The company was organized in 
1870. George R. Slearns, chairman 
of the board, has been head of the 
organization since 1888. Statement 
of the company showed that average 
net earnings for the last six years 
have amounted to $197.000. or more 
than three times the dividend re- 
quirements on the preferred stock. 

Mooresville, N. C.—The annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Moores- 
ville Coton Mills was held recently. 
More than two-thirds of the out- 
standing shares of stock was repre- 
sented, Robert Lassiter was 
permanent chairman with 

‘Continued on Page 29) 
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Mills Overlook Bag Trade 


Agriculture, industry and the home 
provide a very important market for 
cotton bags and bagging, says the 
Hunter Mfg. and Commission Co. 

It is estimated that the annual out- 
put is in the neighborhood of seven 
hundred million bags in which over 
five hundred million yards of cotton 
fabrics are consumed. 


A year ago the cotton miils 
throughout the United States were 
advised by the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute that the manufacturers of lex- 
tile starch were. willing to ship 


starch to them m cotton bags, chare- 
ing no more than if the starch were 
packed in paper or other 
material. All that was required of 
the mull was that in ordering it 
specify that the starch be packed 
in cotton bags. Starch manufactur- 
ers annually consume three-quarters 
of a million bags, two-thirds of 
which are made of cotton. Using 
approximately one yard to the bag, 
million yards of 
osnaburges are utilized. 


bags of 


close to one-half 


Today, although it costs the starch 
makers tivé cents a bag more to pack 
the product in cotton bags than in 
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any other type of container, he is 
willing to ship textile starch in osna- 
burg bags. 

Why have the cotton mills not 
taken advantage of this willingness 
on the part of the starch manufac- 
turers, by specifying with each or- 
der placed that the starch be pack- 
ed in cotton bags? 


Progress On Rayon Plant 


Burlington, N. C.—No name has 


been chosen yet for Burlington's 
new rayon plant and as it is being 


linanced solely by Albert M. John- 
son, of Chicago, without the aid of 
outside capital, it has not been in- 
f orporated. 

The first unit of the plant is more 
than two-thirds completed and 
ground was broken last Thursday 
for a second unit and the concrete 
for the foundation poured. When 
the plant is completely finished 
there will be 10 units, covering an 
area 300 feel wide and 1,000 feet 
long. The process to be employed is 
said to be. a new one developed after 
vears of experiment. 


All of Mr.. Johnson's holdings. 
some 225 acres. will be enclosed 


within an anchor-post fence, 10 feet 
high, with barbed wire at the top. 


Local bricklayers, carpenters and 
other workmen are turning oul the 
work under expert supervision. To 
date 100 tons of steel, 100,000 feet of 
lumber and 300,000 bricks have been 
used, and the result is an almost 
complete brick and steel building of 
one-story, 71 feet by 295 fee!, with 
sawtooth roof, giving ail northern 
lighting. The second uni, adjoining 
the first, will be 295 by 100 feet. The 
other eight units, 100 by 300 feel, 
will be puilt from time to time. 


The exterior wil be red brick, with 
brick partitions inside thus fire- 
proofing the buildings,  Stabiiity 
and durability of the saw-tooth roof 
are assured by the use of three-inch 
sheeting for the diagonal part, with 
the vertical sections of ridbed glass, 
facting north. These glass sections 
are in movable steel frames, and can 
he opened in seven seconds by steel 
chains manipulated from the floor. 
This gives a system of quick and 
perfect ventilation. The side win- 
dows will also be of ribbed glass. 
Mercuric are lights will light the 
buildings and a steam heating sys- 
tem will be installed. The plant 


- gin to arrive in April. 
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will have an output of 5,000 pounds 


generate its own electricity. The 
power house and the boiier house 
will be built on the north side of 


the first unit. 

The first unit will house the spin- 
ning room, and will have an outpul 
of 2,000 pounds of rayon per week. 
Each additional unit will be used 
exclusively for spinning, as all office 
and chemical work will be done 
in the first units. The other units 
will have an outpu of 5,000 pounds 
of rayon each per week. 

Special machinery, ordered weeks 
azo, has been completed and will be- 
The two units 
now under construction will begin 
operation in May, and will hire loca! 
employes. 

Eight or 10 chemists will be em- 
ployed on day and. night shifis, in 
thal production may go for- 
ward as rapidly as equipment wii! 
permit. It is believed that the pro- 
cess to be used will produce twice 
as much yarn to the floor-space as 
any now known. 


order 


D. H. Hollvfield, from Inman, 8. 
has accepted a position with the 
Gaffney Manufacturing Company, 
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December Hosiery 
Production 


Washington, D. C.— Hosiery pro- 
duction in December, 1927. all 
classes, was 627,785 dozen pairs less 
than for November, the figures be- 
ing 4,477,143 dozen pairs and 5,104,- 
928 dozen pairs, respectively, accord- 
ing to a comparative summary of 
production of 302 identical mills 
made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Production last December was ap- 
proximately 100,000 dozen pairs less 
than for the same period in 1926, 
the figures being 4,055,562 dozen 
pairs, and 4,151,570 dozen pairs, ac- 
cording to statistics for 252 identical 
establishments representing 320 
mills. 

Total 
1927, 
lows: 

Men's full-fashioned, 31,110; men’s 
seamless, 1,545,413: women’s full- 
fashioned, 1,313,730: women’s seam- 


production in December, 
in dozens of pairs, was as fol- 


less, 623,043; bovs’ and misses’, al! 
styles, 400,023: children’s and _ in- 
fants’, all stvles, 490,490: athletic, all 
styles, 73,334. 

Orders and stocks for December, 
1927, were: 


Net shipments, 4.749,091; stock on 
hand, end of mouth, finished and in 
the gray, 10,226,717; orders hooked, 
1,204,278 cancellations received. 
386.798: unfilled orders on hand, end 
of month, 6,780,107. 


Greenville To Vote 
On Tax Exemption 


Greenville, S. C.—TIn view of the 
Southern migration ef New Englana 
textile plants, much interest centers 
in the measure now pending before 
voters of Greenville county to ex- 
empt trom payment of county taxes 
for a period of five years of all new 
manufacturing enterprises having 
$100,000 or more capital. 

The measure has been passed by 
the Legislature and will be submii- 
tea to the people of Greenville coun- 
ty in the general election to be held 
this fall. Proponents of the issue 
think if virtually certain that it will 
pass, thus exempting from county 
taxes for the first five vears any new 
plants which might come here the 
latter part of 1928 or afterward. 

The measure will not be retroac- 
tive, however, according to the pres- 
ent understanding, and therefore 
plants which have come to the coun- 
ty during last vear or in the 


pres- 

vear will not benefit, unless provi- 
sion is made for them to do sc. 

With many mills coming to this 


section, the passage of this bill will 
do much to bring new plants to 


DuPont To Stare New 
Rayon Plant in July 


July of this vear will witness the 
starting of operations of another 
rayon producing unit of the Du Pont 
Rayon Old Hickory, Tenn., 
plant, savs James G. Denham, gen- 
eral sales manager of the company. 

This unit will have a production of 
about 4,000,000 pounds yearly. In- 
asmuch as if will not start produc- 
tion until July, the company will 


only receive the benefit of a half a 
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year’s production, This will then 
bring the production of the Du Pont 
Rayon Company to about 20,000,000 
pounds for the year 1928, it was 
stated. 

Regarding the plant site near nea! 
Richmond, Va., which the Du Pont 
Rayon Company recently acquired, 
it was said work was now under 
way for the preparation of the site 
prior to the actual constfuction of 
the plant. Surveys are being made, 
roads laid out and plans being pre- 
pared for the plant buildings. Mr. 
Denham stated that no decision had 
heen reached as yet as to whethe! 
this new plant would produce vis- 
cose or cellulose acetate yarn or 


both. 


Mislabeling of Hosiery 
Deplored 


Inaccurate labeling of hosiery has 
heen called to the attention of both 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Better Business Bureau, reliable 
reports indicate, according to the 
builetin of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers. “Never before, according to 
some well-informed men, have there 
been so many cases of deceptive 
labeling of merchandise,” it com- 
ments. “It has already been point- 
ed out that women’s seamless stock- 
ings are being offered as ‘silk and 
ravon, which contain a quantity of 
true silk so small as to be almost 
impossible to express. In cases 
mills have discontinued goods of 
this character or changed their 
labeling, but merchants of this type 
has by no means disappeared from 
the market. 

“Another example of approximate. 
ly the 


same practice was recently 
discovered. <A stocking offered to 
jobbers as women’s seamless ‘rayon 
and wool—and so -‘marked—on ex- 
amination was found to be rayon 
plaited over cotton, the sole woo! 
content being a wool yarn used in 
the mock seam. This sort of pro- 


cedure cannot be too severely co>- 
demned by all those who value their 
reputation as manufacturers and 
merchants. It is obviously unfair 
competition, and worse.” 


RAYON COMPANIES WELL SOLD 

Viscose Company has sold up 
completely its production for the 
first trade quarter of 1928, namely 
the months of February, March and 
April, according to J. H. Voeglin, of 
that company. The fact that this 
company is sold up at this early date 
is considered to be an indictaion of 
the continuance of a steady and 
strong demand for rayon yarns. 

The call for yarns has by no means 
pany, inasmuch as reports by the 
DuPont Rayon Co. and the’ Tubize 
Artificial Silk Co. show that they 
are also getting their share of the 
good business. 

A significant pomt brought out ts 
that the prosperity of no particuiar 
branch of the textile indusiry can 
materially affect the rayon industry 
as a whole, that is, a slump in one 
industry will not cause a shutdown 
in operations due to the fact that 
the use of the yarns is spread over 
many trades. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and overseers 


of every cotton mill in the South. Please: fill in the enclosed blank and 


send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


Spinning Spindle Looms 


Superintendent 
Carder 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Cioth Room 
Dver 

Master Mechanie 


Recent changes 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


\Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. © 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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How’s Your Machinery? 


If your machinery is in first-class condition your | 
chances for meeting competition and success are 
greater. 

Better check it over today. 

Our expert Overhaulers, Repairers and Rebuild- 
ers are ready to serve you. 


“Quality Features Buslt-in, 
Vot Talked-tn” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. ; 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 
w. H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS, | 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 


5 


a 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Onling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 1. 


Water Soluble Halogen 
Hydrocarbons 
(Continued from Page 21) 


dormant in the piece until finishing 
or piece-dyeing, and then cause 
trouble. Some oils used in spinning 
become rancid if the manufacturing 
process is delayed. Faults in piece- 
dyeing are usually due to the pieces 
not being clean when received. If 
they are given a pint of solvent like 
tetralene, and the piece run in water, 
it is frequently found that much 
soap and oil are raised, showing that 
the pieces had not been washed 
properly. Defective scouring leaves 
the fibre as if vanished, and hence 
it resists the mordant and coloring 
matter in dyeing, giving a flecky ap- 
pearance due to deposi- 

A solvent enables scouring tw be 
carried out efficiently at lower tem- 
peratures than usual, which is an 
advantage for handle in wool, 
and also where fugitive colors are 


good 


scoured. In seouring the first im- 
portant action is wetting-out, 
lowed by emulsification of dirt and 
stabilization and dilution of emul- 
sion. Wetting out is a function of 
the detergent, mainiv in reducing 
surface tension. The second stage 
involves the mechanical dispiace- 
ment of surface dirt and formation 


of an emulsion to 
cannot be effected in the same way. 
The water soluble matter, e.g., pot- 
ash salts, is removed simply by the 
solvent action of water, and so an 
organic solvent only aids penetra- 
lion by its good wetting-out proper- 
tv. The saponifiable matter, es- 


carry away the 


pecially free fatty acid, is conver!t- 
ed into soap and then dissolves in 
the water. This is aided by the 


liberation of minute bubbles of CO2 
in the grease filament when alkali 
carbonate is used, and fibre swelling 
probably assists loosening of surface 
matter. Grease particles are carried 
into the liquor coated with a film of 
thus forming an emulsion, By 
lowering the inter-facial tension of 
he scouring liquor and fibre the sol- 
vents creep by diffusion and capii- 
larv action between diri particles 


SOap, 


and the fibre wall dispiacing the 
solid dirt into the scour. By inti- 
mate contact with grease the or- 
ganic solvent may have some direc! 


solvent action, making grease more 
readily removable, The formation 
of a stable emulsion thus forms the 
third stage of scouring. It is an 
effect of absorption of detergent 
matter on the surfaces of dirt par- 
ticles or minute drops of oil. The 
fourth stage is simple dilution of the 
emulsion. Normally, when this oc- 
curs in washing-olf, it is frequent vy 
found that a portion of the soap ts 
absorbed by the tibre and ts not re- 
moved by washing. Woodmansy | J. 
Ss. D. C. 1919) stated that a woollen 
fabiec (crossbred) can absorb fatty 
acid from % per cent Castile soap 
solution, and that the fatty acid ts 
retained strongly. The wool takes 
in preferentially more alkali than 
fatty acids, probably the fatty acid 
retained by the fibre is precipitated 
on the surface and may be accom- 
panied by actual soap. This residue 
may not be removed by washing. 
Alkali, e. g¢., ammonia, frequently 
added to diminish the retained mat- 
ter. But alkali in washing is ren- 
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dered less necessary by using a suit- 
able solvent. 

The efficiency of the scour de- 
pends on the oil and the accidental 
stains in material. Besides the oil 
added in teasing there is a natural 
wool grease, unsap nifiable by caus- 
tic alkali in aqueous solution and 
removable only bv emulsification, 
and a solvent this greatly. 
Oils vary from high-grade olive to 
black oils for mungo, and vary from 
2-15 per cent. Hign-class wool oils 
should be clean, non-staining, neu- 
tral, easily saponified or emulsified. 
Mineral oils are often unsaponifi- 
able and not easily emulsifiable, buf 
when mixed with suitable oils they 
may be fairly easily emulsified as 
in a mixture with oliene. They are 
lable to stain, and as adulterants 
may be dangerous. Faulty oils were 


assists 


common during the war, and pieces 
were often streaky and barred and 
unlevel dyed. Irregular spinning 
and weaving, dyers’ and finishers’ 
stains, defective dyes and mildew 
are often mghtly blamed, but their 
eccurrence cannot be explained. 


Very viscous oily 
of oxidized or 


matter consisting 
polymerized matter 
may be present, difficult to remove 
with ordinary scourme, agents, and 
not susceptible to emsu!sification. 
Some decompose, producing 
evil-smelling compounds, e. g., cot- 
ton seed oil develops smell of trime- 
thylamine, very persistent. Adding 
sultable solvents assist in removing 
these products, and such faults have 
stimulated production of solvents. 
During war-time when normal oils 
were difficult to obtain and expen- 
sive, ois often contained drying oils, 
such as arachis, tea-seed oils, cotton 
seed oils. Arachis is not readily de- 
lected in olive oil. In considering 
likelihood of polymerization or oxi- 
dation of an oil on the fibre, we 


oils 


must take into aceount the large 
area exposed to the air. There may 
be 25,000,000 fibres and 580 square 


feet of surface in a pound of wool, 
and hence the oil film is very thin. 
In the teased heap air may occupy 
¥8 per cent of the space, and poly- 


merization may easily take place, 
leaving matter difficult to remove 
In scouring, except with a so:vent. 


In scouring high-class 
the oil is usually 
in quantity, not 
kali carbonates. 


worsteds, 
neutral and small 
saponifiable by al- 
2-4 degrees Tw. alkali and some 
soap is used te work up an emul- 
sion. A solvent should be useful in 
removing the dirt, rendering alkali 
less necessary. Any reduction in 
alkali is an advantage in process. In 
scouring lower qualities there may 
be color bleeding due to poor dyes, 
dyeing in the grease, etc., or low- 
grade oiling with much mineral oil. 
Often necessary to scour such at low 


lemperature to avoid b'eeding, thus 
losing the advantage of the lower 
surface tension of a warmer liquor. 


A solvent would again reduce the 


surface tension and increase the 
emulsifying power. Much mineral! 


oil fends to prevent formation of 
emulsion, and it is only removable 
by emulsification or solvent. Caustic 
soda may be used instead of sodium 
carbonate. The substitution of the 
solvent will cause damage to 
the product. Some have adopted 
solvent in alkali without any soap. 
This, while adaptable for certain 


less 
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goods of low cost, does not give 
equal results to those obtainable 
when solvent is used in conjunction 
with soap. Soap and solvent are 
both neutral, not injuring wool; 
while the free use of alkali gives 
tender harsh yellow effect. 

In scouring raw wool some use 
two bowls, others three, four, five 
or six bowls, but four bowls are 
quite efficient. In the first the pre- 
viously-wetted wool is run through 
weak soap bath, second and third 
bowls contain soap of the usual 
washing strength with a little sol- 
vent, the fourth bowl! very weak 
soap solution without any solvent, 
to rinse out any remaining impuri- 
ties and effect a soft, lofty handle. 
When wool is very greasy a little 
solvent ts advised in the first bowl. 
This should first be well mixed in a 
pail of warm water. The percentage 
varies with the quality and amount 
of wool. The scourer soon deter- 
mines the quantity. When using a 
solvent the quantity of soap may be 
reduced by one-third. As scouring 
proceeds, the scouring liquor is re- 
freshed from time to time by adding 
3 ounces of solvent in solution at a 
lime. By. this process wool should 
be quite free from grease and odor, 
and have-a superior appearance to 
the old process. The new process Is 
also adaptable to yarn scouring. In 
the first bow! soap ind solvent, using 
two-thirds of the former strength 
of soap and 8-10 ounces of solvent, 
stirred in half-paiiful warm water 
before adding, and then stirred in 
the bowl! before entering the yarn. 
The bath is replenished by a pint of 
soap solution, half strength, with 2 
ounces solvent, per 100 pounds yarn. 
For knitted goods, similar treatment 
is advised. In using with sodium 
carbonate the alkali should be dis- 
solved in boiling water, and the so- 
lution cooled down before adding 
the solvent. Stock solution: 30 
pounds soda ash in 100 gallons wa- 
ter, 10 pounds solvent added. 20 
minutes steeped in this solution, 
thrice diluted, is a good preliminary 
fo scouring and milling knitted 
goods. 

With regard to woolen and worst- 
ed pieces, 3-7 ounces tetralene for 
every 200 pounds of cloth should 
suffice. Smooth worsted pieces con- 
tain only little grease, and will not 
require as much as heavier wool- 
lens. In the ‘atter class solvents 
are most valuable, and in all cases 
the soap may be economized by one- 
third. In mulling worsted goods, 4 
ounces of solvent in solution, well 
stirred into each can of melted soap, 
reduces the time of milling. The 
milling action is much increased by 
the better penetration. Soap is not 
a good penetrant of wool, because 
wool and soap are both co_loids, and 
colloids do not diffuse through col- 
loids. The solvent is used also in 
the kiermng of cotton goods for re- 
moving tar and paint stains, etc. 


MILL ITEMS 
(Continued from Page 25) 
Johnston, C. P. McNeely and W. J. 

Matheson as secretaries. 

President Lassiter made his report 
to the meeting, which under prevail- 
ing circumstances and the rehabili- 


tating of the mills, made a most sat- 
isfactory showing for the thirteen 
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months, beginning in Dec., 1926 to 


Dec., 31, 1927. It was shown thal 
the mills have been running full 


time for the past two months, and 
it is predicted that a good year, all 
things considered, is ahead. 

The old board of directors were 
re-elected as follows: J. E. Sherrill, 
Robert Lassiter, E. W. Brawley, J. 
P. Mills, George C. Goodman, J. L. 
Harris, C. L. Grey, T. J. Willams, 
C. P. MeNeely and Pascal 8. Boyd. 

At a subsequent meeting of the 
board of directors officers were re- 
elected as follows: J. E. Sherrill, 
chairman: Robert Lassiter, 
dent, and general manager; George 
C. Goodman, secretary and treasur- 
er: Robert Johnston, assisian! 
secretary and treasurer; John M. 
Kennett, superintendent. 


presi- 


Greenville, S. CG. Capital stock o! 
Mills Mill is to be increased [from 
$529,400 to $2,500,000, an increase 0! 
$1,970,600, stockholders having ap- 
proved of the plan as advanced Dec. 
Reorganization and recapitaliza- 
tion 1s to finance the recently com- 
pleted addition to Mills. Mill No. 2 at 


Woodruff. The addition cost ap- 
proximately $750,000, it is under- 


stood, resulting in a virtual doubling 
of the capacily of the plant. 

The new arrangement calls for is- 
suance of 12,500 shares of common 
stock and 12,500 shares of preferred, 
although not more than 10,000 
shares of preferred will be issued 
now. Holders of the old common 
stock were given the opportunily to 
surrender their holdings on the basis 
of one share for five shares of the 
new preferred stock. Officers were 
elected as follows: 


H. A. Ligon, Spartanburg, presi- 
dent and treasurer: M. R. Reeves. 
New York, vice-president; L. A. 


Werts, Greenville, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer: H. A. Ligon and 
W. P. Ligon, of Spartanburg; M. R. 
Reeves and J. M. Reeves, of New 
York, and L. A. Ferts, of Greenville. 
directors. 


Valdosta, Ga. 
ing of the 
Strickland 
were 


At the annual meet- 
stockholders of the 
Cotton Mills, all officers 
re-elected for another year. 
The business of the past year was 
said to have been very satisfactory. 

The board of directors met and de- 
clared the regular semi-annual div- 
dend of 4 per cent and passed a sub- 
stantial sum to the surplus and 
working account. This is in addition 
to a considerable sum of money ex- 
pended during the past. vear for 
improvements in the machinery of 
the plant. The Strickland Mills are 
located at Remerton, a suburb of 
Valdosta. 


Mill Employees 
Are Given Bonus 


Erwin, N. C.-—More than 1,000 em- 
ploves of the two plants of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, located here, 
have just been paid a share of ihe 
1927 profits of the company, the firs! 
time since 1924 they have so shared’ 

Given in the form of a “bonus” 
each employee received about the 
equivaient of a week's wages. The 
length of each employe’s service in 
the mill was taken into considera- 
lion in the distribution of the 1927 
profits. 
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Textile Sulphuric Acid 


Made specially for the textile industry 


Tank Cars—Drums or Carboys 


Southern 


Agricultural Chemical Corp. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


we sell before we sell 
it. That’s why we 
can make prompt 
deliveries. 


coop COTTON WHEN WANTED 


American Cotton Growers Exchange 
MEMPHIS. TENNESSEE 


Cable Address: - AMERCOTEX 


| We own the cotton 


? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
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Now, You Can Get It! 


SECOND EDITION 


Clark’s 


Weave Room Calculations 


by 
W. A. Graham Clark 


(Chief, Textile Division, U. S. Tariff’ Commission) 


Completely Revised and Enlarged 


This new edition lists more than 2,700 fabrics, and 
includes many valuable additions and 
improvements 
Price $3.00 
| CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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VISIT SOUTHERN SITE 

Cleveland, Ohio. — Frederick 
Niederhauser, vice-president of the 
Industrial Rayon Corp. returned to 
Cleveland, Saturday, following a 
week's trip of officials and board 
members in visiting Southern plant 
sites for a prospective new unit of 
the Cleveland company. 

Mr. Niederhauser intimated that 

iHram Rivitz, president, is spend- 


sites for a Southern plant have prac- 
tically narrowed in choice between 
Covington, Va., and Nashville, and 
stated that both sites appear to have 
equal merit. A decesion will likeiy 
be made at a board meeting in New 
York late in February, a date for 
which has not vet been set. 

Alex McPherson, of J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., who will do the engineering 
work for the new plant, will be in 
Cleveland to spend several days at 
the local plant. 
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Finishing Rayon Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 14) 


very great progress which has been 
made in the production of fabrics, 
remarkable alike for beauty and de- 
sign, is largely owing to the valuable 
pioneer work of our chemists, who. 
passing on to the engineering trade 
the processes involved, call for ma- 
ehines and plant capable of giving, 
in bulk, the effects they have ob 
tained on sample pieces in theri leb- 
oratories. 


Valley Mills Form Five 
Units 


LaGrange, Ga.—From the Valley 
Mills, fromerly owned and operated 
as a subsidiary of Hillside Cotton 
Mills, five new corporations have re- 
centiv been organized and officers 
and directors chosen. 

The five new organizations are 
Valway Rug Mills, manufacturers of 
high grade cotton Chenille rugs; 
Valley Waste Mills, dealers in and 
converters of cotton waste: Oakleaf 
Mills, manufacturers of wiping 
cloth: Rockweave Mills, manufac- 
turers of laundry textiles and can- 
vas products; Truline, Inc.. manu- 
facturers of men’s and boys’ trous.- 
ers and breeches. 

All of the above named plants are 
located in LaGrange with the ex- 
ception of Truline, Inc., which will 
continue operations in Roanoke, 
Ala. 

The growth of the experimental! 
units, which were created to turn 
out completed articles ready for the 
consumer has been remarkable 
since the date of their beginning 
some five years ago when the Val- 
way Rug Mills began operation on 
a very small scale. During the past 
vear the volume of business of the 
five mills has almost trebled, thus 
giving proof of the need of separate 
organizations thal more adequate 
service might be given the rapidly 
growing list of customers. 

Cason J. Callaway President of New 
Corporations. 

Cason J. Callaway will remain as 
president of the new organizations, 
and his father, Fuller E, Callaway, 
founder of the Callaway Mills, will 
be chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of each corporation. 

Directing Officials. 

Directing officials for the five new 


corporations, in addition to Fuller 


KE. Callaway, chairman of the board, 
and Cason J. Callaway, president, 
are announced as follows: 

Valley Wasie Mills—Grady S. ken- 
nington, vice president and genera! 
manager; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., 
treasurer, and H. G. Smith, secre- 
tary. 

Oakleaf Mills — T. J. Callaway, 
vice-president and sales manager, I. 
B. Grimes, vice-president and fac- 
tory manager, and H. €. Smith, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Rockweave Mills—W. H. Turner, 
Jr., vice-president and general man- 
ager; H. G, Smith, secretary and 
treasurer; H. L. Richardson, sales 
manager, and L. C. Lippincott, in 
charge sales of basket department. 

Valway Rug Mills, Inc. 
Grimes, vice-president and factory 
manager; H. G. Smith, secretary and 
treasurer; J. Frank Edwards in 
charge of sales of Southern division, 
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and Guy A. Reed, 295 Fifth avenue, 
New York City, in charge of sales of 
Eastern and Western divisions. 

Truline, Inc.—George M. Forrest- 
er, vice-president and factory man- 
ager: Sam McDaniel, sales manager: 
H. G. Smith, secretary and treasur- 
er; and H. Grady Almand, assistant 
sales manager. 

Variety of Product. 

Ford Motor Co. and the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad are using the Oakleaf 
wiping cloths in place of cotton 
waste. The entire surface of the 
wiping cloth is available for use and 
the cloths can be washed between 
25 and 35 times and used again, i! 
is further said. Plans have been laid 
it is further stated, to produce 30.- 
000,000 of these cloths this year. 

Valway Mills is turning out thous- 
ands of cotton rugs ranging in color 
from two- to eight-color combina- 
tions, designed for bathroom, bed- 
room and living room. 

Truline, Ine., makes and sells di- 
rect to the retailer “breeches and 
trousers of whipcord, twilteen, gab- 
ardine, drills, khaki, duck and other 
fabrics produced in its own plant. 
Special cloths developed by this 
plant, according to recent reports, 
include a fabric especially woven 
for the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. and 
a cloth for the manufacture of -cot- 
ton trousers to be worn in cold 
weather. Truline also manufactures 
and markets Enelish shorts, stu- 
dents’ trousers and camp wear. 

Rockweave Mills, manufacturing 
canvas baskets, bags and laundry 
textiles, has sel its quota of sales for 
year 1928 at $1,800,00 and has already 
delivered $420,000 of this amount, it 
is Stated. Valley Waste Mills “has 
already purchased 37,000,000 pounds 
of cotlon waste, covering approx)- 
mately 500 aifferent grades and 
types.” 

Co.ton waste is used in practically 
every way imaginable, from the 
comber waste, used in nianufactur- 
ing absorbent cotton. to. slasher 
waste, going to mop manufacturers, 
and new uses are continually being 
discovered. 

Germany is now absorbing a large 
part of the LaGrange mill's dust 
house waste for the manufacture of 
blankets sold in Russian markets. 
Willowed fly waste, coming to the 
mill 60 per cent dirt, is cleaned and 
makes better mattress stuffing than 
unhandled cotton because of its re- 
siliency, 

In the central testing station for 
ihe Callaway Mills, operated under 
the supervision of R. H. Adams, 
there are a number of products on 
exhibit which have cotton manu- 
factured in LaGrange as their basis, 
and demonstrate the myriad uses of 
the Southern staple. 

Among these are transaflantic un- 
dersea cables, automobile fan belts, 
machinery belts, “leather” uphol- 
stery for automobiles, tires, combs, 
hattery boxes, fire hose and heavy 
dredging hose. 

American Association to Meet 

May 17. 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion wiil be held in Richmond, Va., 
on May 17 and 18, it was anrounced 
through Secretary W. M. McLaur- 
ine on Wednesday. 


Every kind of Bobbin or Spool for 
Every Textile Purpose 


Bobbins Spools 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


Warp Wooden Head 
Filling With or without - 
Automatic Loom Reinforcement 
Winder 
Woolen Vuleanized Fibre 
ee Rolls of every : 
Jute Description 
Rayon 
Card Room Skewers 
Made by 4 
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Because we have our own enameling plant we are able to finish both 
plain and colors promptly 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUGTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 
Selling Representatives: 
Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Co. 


47 Farnsworth Street Woodside Building 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Cony 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


Our Special 
Trial Offer 
Allows You 
to Make a 
Full Test of 


MOCCASIN 
BUSHINGS 
Write for a catalog fully de- 
scribing the remarkable patent- 
ed principle that makes the 
Moccasin Oiji!l Distributing 
Bushing the most successful! 
and practical bushing ever de- 
signed, also let us tell you about 
our Special Trial Offer which 
allows you to test the Moccasin 
Oil Distributing Bushing in 
| your own plant without risk or 
obligation. 


Ol, HERE 
Twict A VEAR, 


MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHATTANOOGA TENN: 


é Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charintte, N. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP 4 WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Manufacturing Chambray 
(Continued from Page 12) 


cesses taken on, with the idea of de- 
termining the advantages or disad- 
vantages or both. and the protits to 
he derived from the new production. 

When a new, entirely different 
fabric is taken on, it should never 
be faken on as a part of the general 
work unless it can be advantageous- 
lv financed, with all contigent items 
into consideration. A good 
method of figuring the cost of opera- 
lion of a process is to start with the 
machinery builders valuation or 
quotation or experience. This will 
vive a substantial value to work 
from. ‘Lhe labor required to carry 
out the work should be earefully 
considered, 


faken 


350,000 Acres May Yield To 
Bollworm 


Dallas, Tex.—The pink bollworm 
outbreak in Midland, Martin. and 
tector counties is the most extensive 
initial infestation in the history of 
Texas, according to R. BE. MeDonald. 
chief entomologist of the State De 
partment of Aericulture, who passed 
through Dallas on his way from the 
infested area to Washington, ID. C. 
Measures for control of the boll 
hollworm outbreak are to be out- 
lined at once 


The greatest danger is considered 


fo be around the gins in the infested 
ireas. where the worms may lie 


piotected under the seed piles unt-l 
miatured into moths capable of 
ing far afield. 

If it is decided to rule the inteci- 
area rat non—-cotton producing 
350.000 acres of Texas Cotton 
land wonld be unplanted nevt sum 


Conspectus of Cotton 
Market 


By Harris, Irby & Vose 

New York, Feb. 4-——The ancient 
Greek pictured opportunity as a lads 
with a long forelock, easy to grasp 
when face to face, but with the 
back of her head bald. “If you mee! 
her, seize her, for once let slip dove 
himself cannot catch her again.” 

The elusive goddess is now flitting 
hy the cotton market. In cotton as 
in all human affairs there comes a 
lime when the outlook opens up a 
clarity that dispels doubt; when the 
if" “and” “but” which are so often 
appropriate to market opinion, no 
longer have a place, when, in fact, 
markel history is made, and made 
so openly that in days to come those 
who fail to see it can only marvel 
at their lack of foresight. For ex- 
ample, we need only refer to the 
winter of last vear, when cotton had 
declined with such severity that the 
corrective advance subsequently ex- 
tended to 100 per cent hefore its 
force was expanded. 

such an Opportunity again exists 
in the cotton market of today. If 
such an assertion auppeanrs dogmatic 
we can only say that it is supported 
both by the facts and by commercial! 
experience, and that in such times 
us these the-dogmatic opinion is the 
oniy one that is likely to point out 
the path to profit. 
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examination of the 
recent weeks served but 
one purpose. They reveal that, in 
its latter stages the selling has had 
little relation to cotton’s 
nomic value. The situation has been 
like that which, in a stock market 
panic, one. moved the elder .J. P. 
Morgan to say, “It always stops rain- 
ing.” To those who = are panic 
srticken bv the decline in cotton we 
would sav the same thing. 


Post-mortem 
selling of 


irue eC 


Through the haze of liquidation 
the supply is sometimes seen in dis- 
lorted proportions, bu tis not bur- 
densome. The indicated maximum 
carrvover at the end of the season, 
placing the consumption at the con- 
servative fimure of 15,000,000 bales. 
of which 8,100,000 was used during 
the first six months, ts 5,000,000 
That is only “normal,” for it 
is just about the average of the past 
len veurs In pereentage of 
sumption it is considerably less than 
uverage. And we hold it self-evident 
that a normal supply is intrinsically 
worth a normal price and that when 
ihe scare passes there will be buyers 
for all the cotton that is for 
this and at considerably higher lev- 


els, 


hales., 


snle ul 


If is our Impression, and it is 
contirmed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Southern merchants whom 
we have quéried that On an un- 
usually large proportion of ship- 
ments made to and contracted tor 
by spinners the price is still to be 
fixed. That is logical because the 
weakness in cotton has made it al- 
impossible for manufacturers 
The cotton and 
goods market are in fact entangled 
in a Vicious circle which has been 
furning im a downward direction, 
lhe precedent indicates that when 
cotton standstill the 
eire.es will begin to rotate upward 
increasing good stimulating 
price fixing, and raising cotton quo- 
tations. 


most 
fo sell their goods. 


comes to the 


sales. 


To the speculative investor, whose 
services In carrying the surplus of 
cotton that loomed last winter 
where rightly rewarded with large 
profits, the market presents the 
same opportunity toda. Toa he sure. 
the quotation is four cents higher, 
but the indicated carryover of 5,- 
hales contrasts with the 
eommon expectation at this time a 
vear ago of 8,000,000 to &500.000. a 
difference that is far out of propor- 
lion to the difference in price. The 
hugaboo of an excessively large 
crop 18, at this prive level no longer 
fearsome. The probability of as 
great an acreage increase as seem- 
ed possible earlier is dissipated by 
the decline. Our correspondents in 
the Eastern belt tell us that a large 
Lobacco and truck acreage accounts 
for much of the increased fertilizer 
sales, and that the farmer will not 
buy high priced fertilizer to grow 
17 cents cotton. In the West the 
drought 1s unrelieved and the lack 
of subsoil moisture will imperil, the 
crop even if sufficient surface rains 
are received for planting. And over 
all is the boll weevil menace. which 
a year ago was considered negliigi- 
ble, 

These are the why we 
think it beyend doubt that the de- 
cline in cotton has out run its value. 
The foundation of May a commer- 


Thursday, February 9, 1928. 


Robbing Peter 
To Pay 
Paul 


Saving money by buy- 
ing low priced beam 
heads and paying it 
out in delayed pro- | 
duction and damaged | 
fabrics is certainly no 
way to make money. 


But the result of pay- 
ing a trifle more for 
steel beam heads is 
undoubtedly real 
economy. Our experi- 
ence of 26 years in de- 
veloping MOSSBERG 
Steel Beams indicates | 
that one of our beams , 
will outlast three of | 
the old fashioned iron 


type. 


Our engineering de- 
partment has cut pro- 
duction for 
many textile manu- 
facturers. Let us con- 
sider your problems. 


costs 


APCO-MOSSBERG 
CORPORATION 


16 Lamb Street 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Originators and Expert 


Manufacturers o} 


Steel Beam Heads 
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cial success has been laid by “buying 
right,” and from whatever angle the 
market position is examined the 
buying opportunity that is presented 
today to both spinners and investors 
is equal if not superior to thal 
which existed a year ago. Cotton is 
one of the most elastic of commodi- 
lies, and if the lessons of the past 
mean anything, it will rebound with 
surprising speed when the weight 
that now depresses it is lifted. 


Distribution Is Major 
Problem 


667)NE of the major problems of 

the cotton textile industry lies 
within the field of distribution,” 
states Spencer Turner, recently re- 
lected president of the Association 
of Cotton Textile. Verchants of New 
York, in a statement published by 
the Union Trust Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

In Mr. Turner’s opinion six factors 
have contributed to the complexity 
of this problem during recent vears. 
These factors, discussed in a review 
of “Distribution of Cotton Textiles,” 
are rapid stvle changes: changes in 
size_of orders—hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing; drastic and erratic price 
changes due to fluctuations in the 
cotton market: new methods of 
merchandising; population changes 
and new consumer habits: enlarged 
industrial outlets. 

“Almost without exception the ef- 
fect of these new forces has been 
lo test every link in the chain of 
distribution as it has rarely been 
tested before. At one end the con- 
sumer asserted new powers and new 
habits which were speedily com- 
municated to the other end of the 
chain. where stood the producer. 
The economic law of supply and 
demand threw the manufacturer and 
consumer into bold relief, with the 
result that the manufacturer found 
he had not only production but also 
distribution to think of. 

“It would be difficult to say spe- 
cifically when this new cycle began. 
In some respects there is evidence 
that it had started before the World 
War, and there is rather general 
agreement that the post-war rehab- 
ilitation and readjustment accentu- 
ated the movement. Since 1920 in 
particular a new attitude on the 
part of the buying public has been 
evident. 

generally recognized that 
style is the most important factor 
affecting the demand for the finer 
goods used for wearing apparel. In 
the past, quality used to be the dis- 
tinctive characteristic, but now 
quality goods must be superior not 
only for their texture and construc- 
lion but also for the beauty and ex- 
cellence of their design. In other 
words, style comes before quality 
and quality fabrics now represent 
the combined best efforts of the 
skillful manufacturer and talented 
designer. 

“The great importance of style 
contributes to the second factor 
limited orders or hand-to-mouth 
buying. Its effect in the cotton cot- 
ton textile industry has been as pro- 
found as in every other industry, 
necessitating a modification of many 
fundamental methods of mass pro- 
duction. Until hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing made itself drastically felt some 
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seven years ago the cotton industry 
had been pledged to the theory of 
mass production. Indeed it had 
reached a high state of development 
on that basis. It was typical that 
orders were placed in sufficient vol- 
ume for future delivery and that 
mills could operate for long runs on 
relatively standard goods and pat- 
lerns. 

“A third important factor, related 
in some respects to the new buying 
habits of recent years, has been the 
iiuetuation in the supply of cotton. 
Since 1920 the American crop has 
ranged from slightly less.than eight 
million bales in 1921 to neariy 
eighteen million bales in 1926. Prices 
of cotton, too, have fluctuated wide- 
lv, varying during the season 0i 
1920-1921 alone from a little more 
than 10 cents to 40 cents a pound. 
During the season of 1926 with a 
record Crop of rotton., prices 
clined to nearly i2 cents a pound 
and then almost doubled in ten 
months as the smaller crop of 1927 
was Indicated. 

“The evolution of our present 
merchandising fo dry goods or cot- 
ton textiles is in itself an interesting 
study. There were some who view- 
ed with alarm the rapid rise of the 
modern department store. Then 
there came a new element in tne 
field of distribution, the mail order 
merchant, offering a wide variety of 
merchandise at price levels com- 
pelling attention. More recently 
there have been developed chain 
stores and group buyers on the the- 
ory of effecting competitive advan- 
fages by eliminating middlemen, or 
intermediate distributors of mer- 
chandise wherever possible. In all 
of these instances, except possibly 
in the case of the group buyer, there 
can be no question of the sound 
economic basis of such methods of 
merchandising. The group or syn- 
dicate buyer is still open to criti- 
Cisth. 

“Changes in communication and 
transportation have had an effect on 
the distribution of cotton textiles. 
From all the evidence which. has 
heen accumulating in recent years, 
it appears that the small country or 
reneral store dose not OCCUPY the 
same position as an outlet for dry 
goods which it held in the past, The 
automobile and higher standards of 
living have taken the women shop- 
pers to the larger towns or cities 
for frequent buying trips and in 
many cases the trend in rural com- 
munities has been definitely toward 
the larger industrial towns or cities. 

“If within a decade new habits of 
dress have made themselves felt in 
the textile industry with such force 
if is equally true that the use of 
cotton textiles has been greatly 
stimulated by the new and expand- 
ing outlets in other industries. The 
automobile may very well represent 
much more of the annual consump- 
tion of raw cotton than was required 
for petticoats in the decades before 
both dress and transportation were 
so revolutionized. The electrical in- 
dustry, the rubber industry, the 
metal industries and the manufac- 
ture of machinery are consuming 
large quantities of cotton fabrics 
which may be expected to increase 
as the cotton textile industry takes 
steps steps to extend the use of cot- 
ton. 


Are you getting excessive shedding? 


Are you getting a large percentage of 
seconds? 


Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 


Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Slasher and Striking 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Vaughan’'s 
Carding Lessons 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- 
tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 
that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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You can your 
grounds as secure as 
vour buildings with Page 
Fence. Pilfering is stop- 
ped, fire safety increas- 
ed. Floor space can be 
released by. using vour 
grounds for storage o! 
material. 
Write or phone for a 
representative. We will 
submit, plans: and esti- 
mates without obliga- 
fion. 


GENERAL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1411 S. Mint Street 
P. 0. Box 412 
CHARLOTTE C. 
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To Curtail Wide 
Sheetings Output 


A largely attended meeting of the 
wide sheetings group of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., was held in 
New York City on Friday, February 
3. Mill executives and selling agents 
representing 24,190 looms, or ap- 
proximately 92 per cent of the looms 
on wide sheetings, were present. 

Walker D. Hines, president of the 
Institute, attended the meeting and 
exchanged views with those present 
on the general conditions in the in- 
dustry, with particular reference to 
the present very serious Overpro- 
duction that exists in this line of 
manufacture. The discussion devel- 
oped a very general appreciation of 
the importance of wide sheetings 
mills adjusting their production to 
demand and following the meeting 
each mill representative present in- 
dicated his purpose to reduce his 
production at least 25 per cent. A 
number of the manufacturers pres- 
ent stated that they had already 
reduced their production varying 
from 15 to 50 per cent. 

Ernest C. Morse, in charge of the 
New Section of the Institute, 
explained to the meeting the grow- 
ing demand among housekeepers and 
institutions for longer lengths in 
bed sheets and the steps being la- 
ken by the Institute to encourage 
the use of 108-inch in length. 
who attended the meeting 
Walter J. Kelly, Alexander 

Forest City, N. D. 
Halliwell, Androscoggin Mills, Lew- 
iston, Maine; Ray Bell, Cannon Mig. 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; G. H. Milli- 


Sts 


Those 
included: 
Mig. Co.. 


ken, Dallas Mfg. Co. Huntsville, 
Ala.: George Nichols, Dwight Mig. 
LO., Chicopee, Mass.; W. A. Erwin, 
Erwin Cotton Mills, West Durham, 
N. C.: Pearl Cotton Mills, Durham, 
N. C.: W. E. Winchester, Excelsior 
Mills, Union, S. C.; Lockwood UCo., 


Waterville, Maine: KR. Morris Shock- 


ley, B. B. & R. Knight Corp., a 
dence, KR. L.: Ernest N. Hood, Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, ‘Mass.: 
Wm. bD. Judson: Allan MeNab, New 
England Southern Mills, Boston, 
Mass.;: John Rousmaniere; .Kdwin 
Farnham Greene, Pacific Milis, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Floyd Jefferson, Peer- 
less Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; 
Ray Walter; Amory. Coolidge, Pep- 
perell Mig. Co., Biddeford, Me.; Wm. 
RnR. Neff. Postex Cotton Mills, Post, 
Texas; H. R. Fitzgerald, HKiverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 


ville. M. 
cle Cotton Mills. 


Cannon, Social Cir 

Social Circle, Ga.:; 
Chas. F. Fingerhut, Utica Steam and 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, Utica, 
N. Y.; William Kenworthy, Wam- 
sutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


Textile Mills Run On Part 
Time 


mills have 
considerab!\ 
the lat- 
laking 


district textile 
curtailed operations 

since the end of November, 
est. Federal Reserve report, 
North Carolina, says. 

Most of the mills shut down for 
a week or ten days at Chirstmas and 
after the holidays a large number 
of plants resumed work on a four 
and a half day basis, closing down 
from Friday noon to Bonday morn- 


ing. 


Fifth 


The restriction in operating time 
followed a decline in former orders 
as colton prices fluctuated during 
December and the first half of Jan- 
uary. With a narrow margin of 
profit and an uncertain raw material! 
market, the mills are making up 
yarns and cloth on orders only, bales 
of cotton in December, 1927. of 
which North Carolina milis used 
125,252 bales, South Carolina 254.102 
bales. 

During the calendar year 1927, 
the three textile manufacturing 
States in the fifth district consumed 
3,129,483 bale s of lint cotton compar- 
ed with 2,768,596 bales consumed in 
1926, an increase last year of 360,- 
837 bales, or 13 per cent. 

Cotton consumption in the fifth 
Federal Reserve District in 1927, ex- 
ceeded the number of bales grown 
during that year in the district by 
a million and a half bales, total 
consumption being about double the 
yield of cotton in Virginia and the 
Carolinas. 

Market Unsettled. 

market was unsettled 
during most of December and the 
first half of January, and prices 
fluctuated through a range of about 
a cent a pound. In last month's re- 
view, spot cotton prices on Carolina 
markets were traced through the 
week ended December 17, when the 
average price was 18.42 cents per 
pound. 

The following two weeks witness- 
ed higher averages, the price rising 
to 19.09 cents on December 24, and 
19.37 on 3i, during the 
week -ended January 7, the average 
price declined to 19.20 and continued 
downward to an average of 18.99 
cents during the week ended Janu- 
ary 14, the latest period figures were 
available for this report. 


The cotton 


Cotton consumed in American 
mills during December totaled 543.,- 
598, compared with 625,680 bales 


used in November, 1927, and 602,986 
bales in December, 1926. ‘Total con- 
sumption for the present cotton 
vear—August through December 31 

totaled 3,042,68 bales, in compari- 
son with 2,825,916 bales used during 
the corresponding five months of 
1926. 

According to the Census Bureau's 
January 13 report, cotton on hand 
in consuming establishments 
amounted to 1,707,326 bales on De- 
cember 31, 1927, compared with 1,- 


551.336 bales on November 30 and 
1.763.739 bales on December 31 a 
vear ago. 


Warehouses and compresses held 
9,655,736 bales at the end of Decem- 
ber, 5,969,418 bales at the end of No- 
vember, and 6,548,257 bales at the 
end of December, 1926. December 
imports totaled 41,211 bales, com- 
pared with 28,845 bales imported in 
November and 39,851 bales in De- 
cember a year ago. 

Exports in December totaled 767,- 
314 bales, compared with 999,501 
bales sent abroad in November and 
1,531,297 bales in December, 1926. 
Total exports during the five months 
of the present cotton year totaled 
3,864,676 bales, compared with 5,- 
073,220 bales exported during the last 
live months of 1926. Active spindles 
numbered 31,715,388 in December, 
1927, compared with 32,269,478 in No- 
vember, 1927, and 32,489,570 in De- 
cember, 1926. Cotton consumption 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Hxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices 
406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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, NO MORE 
\ YARNS 
ABOUT 
YARNS 


Slight variations 
in yarn are mag 
nified in labor 
Give your 
mill employees a 
known factor to 
work with and 
speed of: hand- 
7 ling becomes a 
matter ol rou 
tine. Do your experimenting on the 
testing machine——not in the mill. 


costs 


HENRY L. SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.1I. 


ES: 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS. 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | | 


WHITINSA VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE. MASS 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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| SPINNING RINGS | 
TWISTER RINGS | 
SILK RINGS 1 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRESETS ff 
A Natiaual 
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THE 
IMPROVED 
EYE 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


SUPERIOR 
PRODUCTS 


are always preferred in a 
competitive market. 
The 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


assist in producing superior 
textiles at no increased 


cost. 


Ask your supply man or 


write our technical expert. 


The J B FORD CO... Sole Mofre 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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in the cotton growing States totaled 
106.710 bales in December, compared 
with 468,596 used in November, and 
i38.511 bales in December, 1926. 


Wiscasset Dividend Not 
Settled 


Albemarle, N. C.—Officials of the 
Wiscasset Mills Company have not 
decided yel what is to be done about 
paying the usual dividend, it was 
learned here from members of the 
hoard of directors. 

At the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors in January the paying of the 
dividend was held up pending a de- 
cision from the Supreme Court on 
the suit brought by J. F. Cannon and 
M. L. Cannon to force the directors 
io pay an extra dividend. It was 
the contention of the brothers in 
their suit that the mill company had 
about a million and a half dollars 
above a working surplus and that 
this should be paid in dividends in 
addition to the regular paymemuts. 
M. L. Cannon has since withdrawn 
from the case. 

Judge James L. Webb ordered the 
payment of the dividend and on ap- 
peal the Supreme court ruled that 
extra dividend must be paid but did 
not determine the amount, leaving 
this for a judge or jury to decide. 

This decision did not clear up 
matters for the directors who have 
not vel been called in session since 
the decesion was handed down, It 
is learned, however, that another 
meeting will be held after officials 
of the company have had opportuni- 
ty to confer further with attorneys. 
This meeting probably will be called 
within the next several days. 

Directors of the company were 
not willing to pay the usual divi- 
dend, it was said, while the suit was 
pending, and they are still some- 
what in the air since the Supreme 
court decision did not definitely 
settle the amount, if any, they are to 
pay. The decision says the matter 
must be left to a judge or jury to 
decide, and it is known that officials 
of the company will seek to show it 
will be unwise to pay out anv of the 
surplus. 


Engineers Presenting 
Textile Information 


The Executive Committee of the 
Textile Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers is 
endeavoring to place before the 
public this vear the latest develop- 
ment in the field of textile engineer- 
ing and this committee is giving a 
great deal of time and thought to 
Lois presentation. 

During the past few days the 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, James W. Cox, consuliineg 
engineer of New York, has given 
three very interesting talks. The 
first was given in Akron, Ohio, on 
January 20th, at which there were 
about five hundred present, a ‘hor- 
oughly appreciative audience, and 
Mr. Coxs talk was well received. 

On January 24th, Mr. Cox gave a 
lalk at Holyoke, Mass., before one 
of the largest audience that has re- 
cenily assembled to hear a talk of 
this kind by the Western Massachu- 
setis Section of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engmeers. On 


January 27, before an assemblege of 
about six hundred on the fifth floor 
of the Engineer Building, 21 West 
39th street, New York, Mr. Cox gave 
another talk on the Manufacture of 
Cotton Piece Goods and it surely was 
a most interesting and instructive 
talk. 

Mr. Cox now plans to make a 
special trip to the South to talk be- 
fore a number of the local sections 
of the A. S. M. E. in the South, and 
the present plans for his talks are 
as follows: 

On February 13th, in Charlotte, 
N.. U. 

On February 14th, Greenville, 8. . 

On February 15th, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. 

On February 15th, Atlanta, Ga. 

On February 16th, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Ear! R. Stall of the J. E. Sirrine & 
of Greenville, S. who is a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the Textile Division, will accom- 
pany Mr. Cox on his trip through 
the South, and arrangements can be 
made to have Mr. Cox talk during 
this time by communicating with 
Mr. Stall directly. 

Edwin H. Marble, the Vice Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the Textile Division is actively en- 
gaged throughout the New England 
States in arranging for meetings, and 
ihe preparation of papers to. be 
given al future meetings to be held 
in that section of the country and 
the well-known ability of Mr. 
Marble io arrange very interesting 
and instructive meetings 
the members: of -the society and 
their fmends that wherever a meet- 
ing is arranged by Mr. Marble it will 
be well worth attending. 


assures 


Texas Mills Get Larger 
Orders 


Austin, Texas. Textiie muiils »! 
lexas, curtailed operations rather 
sharply during December, according 
io figures tabulated by bBervard 
Nichols, assistant in charge of index 
numbers in the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Texas. 

“This was in line with a slowing- 
up movement in the industry for the 
entire country,” writes Mr. Nichols 
in the monthltvy Texas Business Re- 
view published by the bureau. “CGom- 
parable figures are not available for 
previous years, but if seems quite 
likely that a decline ts to be expect- 
ed al this season of the year. Many 
mills takes advantage of the slack 
period to take inventory. repair ma- 
chinery and to get ready for the 
spring run. 

“The 19 mills reporting to the Bu- 
reau of Business Research COLSUTI- 
ed 8.505 bales of cotton in December. 
a decrease of 201 bales from Novem- 
ber and the smallest amount for any 
month since last April. A total of 
7,587,000 vards of cloth were produc- 
ed, compared to 7,471,000 yards in 
November. Unfilled orders fell off 
sharply during the month and, at 
8,344,000 yards at the end of Décem- 
ber are less than 50 per cent of what 
they were June 1. At the present 


rate of production, unfilled orders 
are equal to about six weeks’ run. 
Cotton goods sales increased from 
2,699,000 yards in November to 3,517,- 
000-yards in December. 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 


Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _ stronger. 


made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 


ness. Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Hot Forged—Cut Thread 


Loom Bolts 
Machine Bolts 
Coach Screws 


Made 
Especially 
for Textile 
Machinery 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. L 


Greatly Reduced Fares 


It Costs Less 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
Southern Railway System 


The Safest 
The Most Comfortable 
The Most Reliable 


Round trip tickets on sale be- 
tween stations distance 150 miles 
or less. 

Tickets sold at one and a third 
fare with limit one day from date 
of sale. 

Tickets sold at one and a half 
fare with limit five days from 
date of sale. 

For further information call on 
Southern Railway System ticket 
agents, or write 


R. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


restabiished 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Raltimore 


St. Joseph 
St Louis 


Shanghia (China) 


St. Paul Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Dallas 
Atlanta 


Sit. Louis 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street New York 
Drexel Building New England office: Middleton, Conn. 
Selling Aagents for the following Milis: 
Cotton Yarns. Combed Peeler. Carded Singles and Ply, Audry Spinning Co., 
Weldon. N. C.. Mandeville Mills. Carrollton. Ga., Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C 
Wabena Mills. Lexington. N. €C.. White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton. S. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden. 8S. C.. Mills Mill. Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C 


Philadeiphia office: 
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New York.—Business in the cotton 
goods markets continued generally 
quiet during the week and there was 
some easing of prices until the lat- 
fer part of the week. Most. sales of 
print cloths and sheetings covered 
rather small quantities, but the to- 
tal made a fairly large showing. 
Buyers made repeated attempts to 
buy gray goods at prices less than 
mills would accept 

There was a moderate amount of 
business in ginghams, denims and 
khakis. Sales of tlannels for future 
delivery were somewhat larger, and 
loweling trade showed some 
crease. The best business in wash 
goods was in printed” percales 
Rayon and cotton dress goods were 
more active. 

Print cloths were firmer at. the 
close of the week where 80 squares 
had been avaliable at 10% cents, 
they strengthened cents, On 
frida y68x72s were offered. al &% 
cents, at which price a few. sold. 
The position of 60x48s appeared 
stronger at 6% cents, while 64x60s 
were said to have sold for March- 
April and April at 7% only 
one quarter offering them, others 
holding for 75 cents on contract 
and spot. A few moderate quantities 
of double cut 8.20-yard sold at 5% 
cents, %& cent less being the market 
Oona number of makes. 


cents, 


In sheeting only a simall amount 
of new business came to light in the 
majority of centers. A number ol 
styles in the list are quoted nomi- 
nally. On 31-inch, 48x48, 5.00 vard, 
6% cents net was reported. There 
continued to be conversation about! 
the sizab.e order of 36-inch. 40x40. 
6.145 yard reported sold the previous 
day at 5% cents net. Some continue 
to hold for five-eighths. Spots of 
good 37-inch, 48x48, 4.00 yvard were 
quoted at 7% and some makes af 
three-quarters. There were sales of 
40-inch, 44x44, 5.50 yard at 6% cents 
net. 

Qn broadeloths bids of 10% for 
100x600 carded were turned down in 
u number of centers. At the close, 
the majority were holding for one- 
half. Other carded styles appeared 
unchanged, with 9 cents quoted on 
8Ox60s and 10 cents on 90x60s. kor 
112x60 carded, 12 cents the last, 
Southern spots at 144x76 singles sold 
at 18 cents Kastern makes 
reported at 18% and 18% cents. 


(7000 


Sales of 40-inch, 76x72, 9.00 yard 
combed lawn at 11% cents spot: 
some 40-inch, 96x100, 7.00 yard sold 
at 164% cents spot. For spots of 39- 
inch, 96x160, 4.50 yard combed sat- 
eens, 22% cents was paid. There 
were spol sales of 35-inch, 996x104, 
29°26 two-end cantons at 27% cents. 

The tine goods situation continued 
without special feature, occasional 
smaller commitments being placed 
and larger contract activity usually 
lacking. Little reference is made to 
mill curtailment since the effect of 
it has so far ftatled to make an im- 
pression on buyers who prefer to 
sell a larger part of their 
goods and other vardage in 


stock 


work 


before coming in for more. There 
have been occasional reports of 
finer qualities selling al concessions 
which otherwise are held unchanged 
in primary quarters. Some of the 
sales made run above 25,000 yards 
of cioths selling in the gray for 
above 50 cents a yard. On a few ot 
there were reports of 
efforts to loeate 5.000 piece lots at 
sharp reductions from 
prices 

With the cotton market activities 
during the week not conducive to 
lrading in the goods market, and the 
wage situation another disturbing 
factor, the week was very quiet and 
siles in the Fall River print cloth 
market did not exceed 25 000 preces. 
In some quarters in the market. it.is 
expressed that even had cotton and 
wages behaved, the 


the staples 


holding 


result would 
have been the same as buvers were 
not in the buying mood. 

What through 


was in scattered lots. The great pro- 


husiness was put 


portion of goods sold were 36-inch 
low counts, oging to the beef and 
surgical trades, and these factors 
purchased only in small lots. There 
was some tendency to break prices, 
but mills held fairly firm in the face 
of depressing conditions. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 

Print cloths, 28-in.. 64x60s ry 
Print cloths, 27-1n., 64x60s 5% 
Garay. goods, 38%-in.. 64x64s She 
goods, 39-in.. 68x72s Sle 
Garay goods, 39-1n.. SOx80s 10% 


Dress ginghams 


Brown sheetings, 4-vd.. 56x 


60s 10 
Brown sheetings. stand. {2% 
Tickings, 8-o7z. 
i7enimMs 


Staple ginghams, 27-in. 10% 
Kid finished cambrics OY 
Standard prints 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3-vd. 11% 


Caged Weevils Point 
To Wide Emergence 


Gainesville, Fla.-The College of 
Agriculture, University .of Florida, 
in the latest issue of its agricultural 
news service reports that when the 
third test cage was opened here Y53 
boll weevils were found alive from 
the 1,000 that were put in the cage 
last fall. The first Cake opened 
Iwo weeks ago and h id 22" live wee- 
vils in it. The second cage was 
opened last week wad contamed 
live weevils. 


The tests are being conducted by 
Kdgar F. Grossman at the experi- 
ment station, and may he taken as 
an indication of a heavy infestation 
during the present vear, he thinks. 

Farmers of the generally 
failed Lo heed the ndvice oft cotton 
specialists last fal! and did not de- 
stroy the stalks immediately after 
the cotton was picked. This fact 
further convinces Mr. Grossman that 
a large number of weevils will be 
present this year. 


State 


otton Goods 
PRN COTTO 20 
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| The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was lit- 50s 64 - A ‘ 
tle change in the yarn market dur- Southern Two-ply Skeins. 
ing the week. February business 49. 31 
verv unsatisfactory throughout the ze 32 jj From the Cotton to the Kuitter 
month. The declining cotton mar- 
ket has made trading difficult since 20s 36 
9 
the lirst of the year and has kept oa 1% 
buyers from purchasing yarns ex- 36s 48 
cept for their most pressing needs | 
Yarn prices have been lower and i'- 50s 63 Copyrighted. | 
reguiar, with Southern spinners 60s 73 
much firmer than those in the Eas!. 49. 33 merican ar 
It is believed here that recent re-_ 12s 34 Mn 
ports covering price reductions have 
been over emphasized and thal the | southern Single Chain Warps & Processing Company | 
actual decline has been less than wee 31% | | 
buvers generally believe. The latter 
l4s 33% 
have steadily persisted irving 16s 34 General Office 
force price downward and even in MOUNT HOLLY NORTH CAROLINA 
covering small needs have made of 268 34 


fore comidorabty tower. Ghat mills SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


I accept The slowing down o! 
WOE acces Southern Single Skeins. 


the cotton goods markets hes beens 31 of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
Ost \ 


| 
consumers apparently have litile 738 31% Knitting and Weaving Trade. 
business oO hand at this time \ l4s 33 . 
34 When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
short while ago, buyers were seek 20s 35, é 
. ing lower prices, but as yarns went 22s 36 the Same quality at all times. A cardinal it KATURE 
40 of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and 
sith to Pi. Southern Frame Cones. CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, $ 
While the market during the pas! 40s 31% these being as uniform as it is humanly possible 
32% throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is in 
trade. Charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 
trading has been confined to filling a ) this special work. 
in orders. Forward business has not 28s 37 
developed and mills show a hestia- | + — 
tion to cover on large requirements 40s 52% 
for immediate needs. Southern Skeins, etc.— 
On the who'e the market ts firm 16s » 48 & TLIN y RN COMP N 
on Varns both carded and combed 50 A A A 
| with the carded counts now reported 36s 3 oo NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
to be slhightlY more in demand and 40s 69 
thus a liltle better priced over re- 59s 14 Commission Merchants 
placement. Mercerized yarns have 70s 95 : 
received a trading stimulus by the 5s 1.06 Cotton Yarn 
{fec! FBRebruars Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

, Ol a o per cent reduction or oc 28 2 017 ank ‘ 
per pound discount on the coarser yo 43 1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
counts made by a prominent factor 20s 45 - 

22 46 
Outside of the business placed 26s 51 
of 10s 3-ply white stock tubes at 31¢ 
4 by a prominent carpet manufactur- 36s 59 
er, the carpet trade has been quiet, 388 $1 HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
some call was heard for 8s 4-ply 50s 73 
tinged yarns, which developed into = All work supported by 
orders placed at 29c¢. Quotations 1n Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-twist , 
bot ave dik. Engineering Knowledge and Practical Experience 
ferences Of opinion between mills 


and spinners due to staple weakness. 208 a HARRISON-W RIGHT COMPANY 


{ny change in the cotton market for 


the better will strengthen the varn 40s 69 Corstructors 
situation here. Dealers are optimis- Kinney Bldg. Phones Jackson Charlotte, N. 
Southern Two-ply Chain Warps . 
8s 31 For Sale 
25 to 50 M. Warper Spools, 4-inch 
16s 34 heads, 6-inch traverse, 14-inch 
barrel. Good condition. Price 
Ss 
Re right. Samp.es on request. Ad- D bl D T | 
30s 41‘ iress Spools, care Southern Tex- ou e uty rave ers 
40s 50 file Bulletin. 
e Bulle Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 


Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE tering the spinning room since the ad 


pata vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
William & York Wilson, Inc. Webster & Wilson, Inc. 


Rock Hi Manufactured only by the 
So Greenville, S. C. National Ring Traveler Co. 


representative in the est to find the cotton which mills Providence, KR. I. 
inquire for. Wire us your wants. 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, W. C. 


| 
| | 
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Want Department UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


FOR SALE Textile Winding Machinery 


We offer the following machinery subject to prior sale. 
May be inspected near Ballimore in operation at present, but 
offered for immediate delivery. Southern Offices 


2 2-Beater Breaker Lappers, with feeders, Kitson make, $225.00 each. 
3 i1-Beater Finisher Pickers, Kitson Make, 45-inch Pickers $175.00 Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


> 
each. 
57 45-inch Lowell Cards, good clothing. 1907-1911, $125, $135, $150 Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling . 
each. I. E. Wynne : 
108 Del. Lowell Drawings, 6 del. per head, $12.50 per delivery. Riko y 
12 x 6 Lowell 12 Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 
+ 10 x 5 Lowell Intermediates, 112 spindles each, $250.00 each. 
i8 Lowell Spinning frames, 228 spind’es each, 7%-inch traverse, ) 
3-inch gauge, 2%-inch ring and 2%-inch ring, $1.00 per spindle. 
2 Lowell Warpers, 525 spool! creels, $7500 each. 
If interested write, phone or wire | 
CHARLOTTE TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
507 Wilder Building, “a 
Charlotte, N. C. Engineers 
| Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric De- 
Position Open Overseer Wanted velopments; Tobacco Products Plants, 
We need an overseer of finishing We have opening for overseer Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware- ‘ " 
on knit underwear. Must be thor- dyeing. Raw stock dyes, Franklin housing; Industrial Housing; Steam 
oughly experienced in shirts, Process machine, short chain Power Plants; Steam Utilization. i“ 
drawers. union suits, and sport | system. Must be thoroughly ex- . f 
coats Prefer Southern man. perienced in direct, sulphur and General Offices: 
are ‘2. refer middle aged 
Write to O. J. P., care Southern vat color Pre | & eenville , ‘oapoling 
Textile Bulletin. man with technical training. Give Greenville, South Carotina 
experience and references. Ad- | + 
lress Dyer, care Southern Textile | 
Superintendent Available Bulletin. | ~ Fp. 
Superintendent of yarn mil, look- ~ 
ing for location If a real live 


producer is wanted; if more and Sullivan Hardware Co. 


better yarn at right cost is de- 


sired, Tm yout. man. LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 
ility,” care ill Supplies 


Bulletin. an No Loss of Production on 
f ers tsiven rom 
For Sale tS All made exactly to your order. | 
igh, Model We will show you how to save money on all your old Belting. 


E. Draper loom. Used in making For Sale Consult us before buying new. 


] 
56 sley goods. In original DOX, | 
never been uncrated. At a bar- Dealers in 


gain. If interested, write Kk. M., sewing manufacturing p-ant, lo- SHEEP and CALF-SKINS ; : 
care Southern Textile. Bulletin. cated in good town in South Car- ROLLER CLOTH—BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT * 
lina. Small sewing factory, it COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 
leen sewing machines, electric 
Wanted to Buy cloth cutting machine, cloth lay- Carolina Agents for 
Duck Ply Yarns, waste and see ing table, ete. Ideal location in American Bobbin Co. 
nds, any sizes Please submit close proximity plenty cheap, 
pied has room to triple capacity Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. 
of outpul Extremely low rent. Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin Cots 
Will se‘l equipment operating as 
is at low price for cash. Suitable a 
Wanted—Partner and Salesman for manufacture of shirts, hand- 


Fextile Sizes—Finishes— kercloefs, pillows, or anv novelty 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Central corporation, progressive 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


and soundly established, offers — 


unusual oppertunity to salesman Wanted to Buy 


Seyco Products 


hecome membel Drop ply varns, waste varns and 
seconds, any size. Please submit 


mediate inyestment unnecessary: samples and quote price deliver- The result of twenty years’ oh 
The man wanted must control ed. Little Rock Textile Co., Little | 
sufficient business in this line and Rock, Ark. study and practice in treat- “i 
know the business thoroughly . ment of Sizing and finish- ‘ 
and has possibly considered start Specializing in Re-necking, ftlut- | 

ing his own busmess. Room 1107, ing, and polishing steel rolls, and ing problems. 
Hotel Carteret, 208 W. 23rd St. upplying bronze bearings. | 


Thorpe Text ile Service 


"08 N. Falls St. Gastonia, N. C. 


Main Office and Plant, 564 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta. Ga. 


| 


